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Why does Borden’s 
bother with bacon and broccoli? 


co 


@ The Borden Company has always been vitally interested in how its products are used in the 
home. For that is where they must pass the most exacting tests of nutritional value and taste 


satisfaction. 


© Because Borden's interest in milk, dairy items, instant coffee and its other food products goes 
beyond just the mechanics of processing and packaging, the Company established its own Test 
Kitchen a full quarter of a century ago. In this modern of modern kitchens, a staff of trained, 
graduate home economists develops and tests thousands of dishes typical of those served by the 
average American housewife. 


© Here in Borden's Test Kitchen, new recipes are developed. Here, Borden products are tested 
to see how they meet homemakers’ needs, how well they fit the daily menu. Varieties of muffins, 
some made with evaporated milk, some with dry skim milk, and some with bacon or bran. Cheese 
sauces for broccoli and cream sauces for fish. In all, a most tempting and nutritious array of dishes 
for every meal during the day, and for every course in every meal, from traditional hamburgers 
and ice cream, to more elaborate dainties for those “special occasions.” 

© Yes, Borden bothers with bacon and broccoli to help improve nutritional standards, and to help 
American housewives serve tastier meals. Any product bearing the Borden label is one you can 
use and recommend with confidence...For...“If it's Borden's, it’s got to be good.” 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee 


STARLAC non-fat dry milk « BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk + Fresh Milk + Ice Cream + Cheese » EAGLE BRAND Sweetened Condensed Milk 
BREMIL powdered infant food « MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food + BIOLAC infant food » DRYCO infant food and KLIM powdered whole milk. 


» DOMUEMN «..... * 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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For Humanity... 


for Country... 


for Self... 


~serve as an Army Dietitian! 


An Army career satisfies in a// ways! It is satisfying 
for you professionally. As a part of your normal 
activity you have learning opportunities. These en- 
able you to do the most for your patients by consistent 
improvement of your own skills. You also serve in 
fine, well-equipped Army hospitals. 

And the work you accomplish benefits your country 
directly . .. because each soldier returned to active 
duty strengthens the nation. That's the reason you 


Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 
U.S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


begin your career as an officer among officers, 
enjoying equal standing and privileges with other 
Army professional people. 

Your career is satisfying from every angle... 
personally as well as professionally. Travel, new 
friends and an officer's salary give you ample oppor- 
tunity to broaden your horizons. And in addition to 
your other officer benefits, you enjoy a 30 day 
vacation with pay every year. 

Consider your career as an Army Dietitian. 


present status 
(check ome) 

Please send me further information on my opportuni- | STUDENT 

ties as a Dietitian in the United States Army / 


Check U also imerested in training opportunities 
Nome 
Mad ow 
Cry 
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GOOD HOT RALSTON — delicious whole 
wheat with added wheot germ. Recipe book 
gives dozens of variations for cooking and 
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PARTY MIX—the Bite Size snack that's 
sweeping the country! So easy to fix...s0 
low in cost. And this is just one of the many 
Ralston snocks. 


MEAT LOAF—high in nutrition, high in appe- 
tite appeal — ond low in cost! You'll find 
other main-dish recipes equally tasty — 
practical, too! 


VARIETY? THRIFT? 
CONVENIENCE? 


See what 
cereals 
can do 


Ralston offers 109 interest- 
ing recipes to give your 
students new ideas on 
cereal cookery! 


Let the new booklet Ralston 
offers below show your students 
how to get more whole grain 
nutrients into their daily diets. 
New recipes tell how many 
ways Instant Ralston, Wheat 
Chex and Rice Chex can be 
used for breakfast . . . how 
they can add rich flavor and 
texture to favorite dishes 

at mealtime and for snacks. 


FREE! 


Get the 32-page, full-color 
recipe booklet, “Easy Guide 
to Good Eating,” with its 109 
step-by-step recipes. The 
booklet and other teaching 
aids are in your Ralston Home 
Economics Kit. Order now — 
ask for C 4270. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Nutrition Service Department 
6H-4 Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 


| \ 
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: 
Lunchtime... Munchtine 
WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS — deliciously dif- 
ferent and extro-nvtritious ... like the other 
BS seven bread recipes in the booklet. Enjoy 
using them oll! 
a 
. 
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A MEETING YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS! 


Make Your Plans Now for Minneapolis! 


46th Annual Meeting and C2xposition 


American Home Economics Association 
June 26—July 1 


Min 
» 
\ 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


46th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


June 28-July 1, 1955 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early to the AHEA Housing Bureau, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. Plan to share a room if possible. Single 
rooms are very scarce. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
1750 Hennepin Avenue session () 

Minneapolis 3, Minnesota Specify name of group 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


. Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 

Second Choice Fifth Choice 

Third Choice Sixth Choice 

Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 
Date of Departure Approximate hour 
. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME a (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 


expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER, 
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per room. 
3 
4 
5 
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OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 
LOOP 


MAP OF DOWNTOWN MINNEAPOLIS SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


SINGLE DOUBLE YIN SUITE 


ANDREWS Hennepin at 4th St. $ 4.00-10.00 
ANTHONY 806 Hennepin Ave. 

CAMFIELD 86 South 8th St. 

CONTINENTAL 68 South 12th St. : ’ 

CURTIS 10th & 4th Ave. So. $10.00-20.00 
DYCKMAN 27 South 6th St. 

FRANCIS DRAKE 10th & Sth Ave. So. 

HAMPSHIRE ARMS 9th & 4th Ave. So. 

HARMON 22 South 10th St. 

HASTINGS $2 North 12th St. 

LEAMINGTON 10th St. & Srd Ave. So. 

MINNESOTAN 125 Washington Ave. So. 

NICOLLET Nicollet & Washington 

NORDIC 903 South Srd Ave. 

NORMANDY 405 South Sth St. 

PLAZA Hennepin-Kenwood Pkwy. 

RADISSON 45 South 7th St. 

SHERIDAN 1112 Marquette Ave. 

VENDOME 17 South 4th St. 


WF 
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NOW! YOUR STUDENTS CAN BECOME 


Mazola NO-ROLL Pastry Shell 


(Single 8 or 9-inch Crust) 


2 tablespoons cold milk 


FOR THE FAMILY Sift dry ingredients into pie pan. 
Combine MAZOLA and milk in 
measuring cup. Whip with fork 
and pour all at once over flour 
mixture. Mix with fork until flour 
is completely dampened. Press 
evenly and firmly with fingers to 
line bottom of pan; then press 
dough up to line sides and partly 
cover rim. Be sure dough is pressed 
to uniform thickness. To flute, 
+ dough lightly with fingers. 

not use a high fluted edge. 


Temperatures for Baking — 

: For fillings such as 
lemon meringue, chiffon, prick 
entire surface of pastry; ae in 
hot oven (425°F.) 12 minutes or 
until lightly browned. Cool; fill 
as desired 


Unboked Shell: For fillings such as 
custard, pumpkin, pecan, bake 
in hot oven (400°F.) 15 minutes; 
then reduce to moderate (350°F.) 
and bake until crust is lightly 
browned and filling tests done 
Always prepare filling before mak- 
ing pastry. 


Fresh Strawberry Pie 


Wash, drain and hull | quart 
strawberries and cut in half. Com- 
bine *4 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons 
corn starch a le teaspoon salt 
in top of double boiler. Gradually 
add ‘4 cup water, mixing until 
smooth. (If berries are not juicy 
use 244 cup water.) Add one half 
of the strawberries. Place over 
boiling water and cook, stirring 
constantly, until mixture thickens 
(about 5 minutes). Cover and 
continue cooking 10 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Remove from 
heat; cool. Fold in remaining 
berries. Pour into baked 9-inch 
NO-ROLL Pastry Shell. Chill 
Garnish with whipped cream 


Jone Ashley, Home Service Dept. 79 
Corn Products Refining Compony 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y 


New Mazola “no-roll” recipe eliminates 


rolling and fitting pastry in pan ha pegciapes leaflet for distriby- 

This new method gives excellent results 
every time, and unusually tender, short 
pastry. It eliminates steps where lack of 
experience causes error in technique. 

Being a liquid shortening, Mazola Oil 
measures accurately, mixes in quickly. The 
pastry does not become tough with handling 
...it does not shrink when baked... the 
shell is always well-shaped. 
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Where Does Our Money Go? 

[With the annual meeting and budget-making for the next 
AHEA fiscal year not too far away and in view of the slight 
increase in both annual meeting registration fees and the 
proposed increase in AHEA dues reported on pages 346 and 
348, it seems appropriate for each member to have a better 
understanding of the Association's financial structure. This 
general presentation will be followed by one dealing more 
specifically with reasons for the proposal to increase dues.] 

Before we can answer the question—where does 
our money go?—perhaps we need to know, where 
do we get our money? Parenthetically, it should 
be clear that “our money” means AHEA money. 

Rightly, our Association dues constitute our 
largest source of income. Last year, we paid in 
dues $104,021.56. Our Jounnat advertisers and 
subscribers (other than members ) added $50,945.07 
to our 1953-54 income. The annual meeting ranked 
next to dues as a source of income. Registration 
fees and sale of exhibit space resulted in the gross 
income of $87,223.00. 

More income came from the sale of Association 
publications last year than during any previous 
year. However, the amount—$10,623.30—repre- 
sents more service than money profit to the mem- 
bers since the Association publications are usually 
priced rather close to the cost level. 

The remaining dollars of our total 1953-54 income 
of $257,412.25 came from miscellaneous items such 
as interest, royalties, and rent. Total 1953-54 in- 
come fell short of our expenses by $8,229.55—an 
amount that had to be withdrawn from the Associ- 
ation reserves. 


With these brief statements about where we get 
our money, we are now ready to answer the ques- 
tion, where does our money go? 

As is likely true in all associations, the largest 
single amount goes for salaries and social security. 
There are 25 persons who work full time at our 
AHEA headquarters. Salaries and social security 
payments for this staff amounted to $95,537.20 dur- 
ing the past year. 

Advertising, distribution, and printing costs of 
the Journat or Home Economics constituted the 


second highest item of Association expense. The 
total cost figure was $70,211.79. 

Other budget expenditures in the order of size 
were; annual meeting $41,929.37; office expenses 
$25,947.02; travel for officers and staff $12,776.50; 
publications other than the Journat $8,639.30; 
sections and committees $5,878.01; Association pro- 
motion $1,754.09; affiliations and representations 
$940.04. These items plus $2,028.48 under un- 
budgeted expenses add up to $265,641.80 and ac- 
count for where our money went during 1953-54. 

A few figures from our auditor's report of 1944-45 
contrasted with like figures from 1953-54 point up 
some of the increases: 


I and Exp 
YEAR INCOME EXPENSE 
1944-45 $ 74,280.91 $ 753,812.44 
1953-54 257,412.25 265,641.80 
Journal 
PRINTING, DISTRIBUTION, ADVERTISING 
YEAR AND ADVERTISING COSTS INCOME 
1944-45 $19,526.59 $18,604.64 
1953-54 70,211.79 38,898.20 
Other Publications Costs and Income 
YEAR Costs INCOME 
1944-45 . $2,815.91 $ 3,005.07 
1953-54 8,639.30 10,622.30 
Staff Salaries and Social Security 
YEAR SALARIES 
1944-45 $36,017.37 
1953-54 95,537.20 
Annual Meeting Costs and Income 
EXHIBITS EXHIBITS REGISTRATION PROGRAM 
YEAR INCOME COosTs INCOME COsTs 


1945-46° $25,497.50 $ 7,466.41 $5,292.50 $ 3,366.54 
1953-54 78,145.00 28,577.55 9,078.00 13,351.54 
*No annual meeting during 1944-45 


On the other side of the ledger, our investments 
and savings accounts have increased similarly. For 
example, in 1944-45 our investments and reserve 
cash fund was $47,500.00, while in 1953-54 our in- 
vestments, reserve cash fund, and savings accounts 
had reached $92,992.51. Association budgeting 
assets as of July 31, 1954 were $230,536.88. 

The above is a presentation of facts expressed 
chiefly in figures. It is one way to answer the 
question: Where does our money go? However, I 
believe each member can answer the question in 
her own way. The answer in the mind of the mem- 
ber presenting these figures is that our money goes 
to SERVICE YO ASSOCIATION MEMBERS AND THE HOME 
ECONOMICS PROFESSION. 

Mitprep Horton, Executive Secretary 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
Headquarters: Minneapolis Auditorium 
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This “You” is the young graduate—or the “You” of today. 


You in Your Profession 


N just a few weeks hundreds of new graduates 
will be saying good-bye to college friends and 
teachers to start out in teaching, extension, busi- 
ness, or dietetics as professional home economists. 
The glorious days of college will be just a memory 
—the dreams of a career will be a reality. The 
plans, the hopes, the work of four years will be 
crystallized as students accept the role of teachers; 
as apprentices become professionals. You, the 
novice home economist, have a bright future ahead 
in whichever area you decide to enter—how bright, 
depends on you! 

For some students the adjustment from carefree 
college days to a serious career will be difficult. 
For many, the transition will be exciting, easy, 
and rewarding. 

Never should we underestimate the importance 
of the first job. Carefully selected, it can be the 
training ground for standards, techniques, and 
philosophies which will last a lifetime. Likewise, 
the wrong job can be a waste of time and effort, 
a completely unhappy experience. From it the 
beginner can form an entirely wrong impression 
of the scope of home economics. The job should 
complement her interests, talents, and training; 
offer basic training under supervisors of reputable 
standing; permit her to be completely happy in 
her work. 

But what is the responsibility of the young per- 
son—or, in fact, anyone—starting on a new job? 
If you are looking for a job that will offer you the 
most benefits in training or experience and salary 
then you are automatically setting up certain obli- 
gations to the employer. As a home economist 
you enjoy professional status. As such, you must 
also accept professional responsibilities. These ob- 
ligations start even before you are hired, at the time 
of the interview. 

If you are a beginner you have a personal obliga- 
tion to investigate the wide choice of jobs open to 


Mary E. Huck 


Miss Huck is president of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Associati A business home cconomist, 
she is general home service director for the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company in Columbus. 


you. It is far better to look the field over before 
accepting a position than to be dissatisfied on the 
job. Employers—whether they be hiring beginners 
or experienced employees—are more than liberal 
with their time in discussing job possibilities. Take 
advantage of this service. They, too, prefer a satis- 
fied employee. However, if you are definitely un- 
interested in a position because of company, salary, 
location, do not waste the employer's time with a 
lengthy interview. Neither should you accept an 
expense-paid trip for a personal interview unless 
you feel reasonably certain that you might work 
for that employer. 

Interview ethics can be summed up in two 
words—complete honesty. It is to your advantage 
to give a fair and honest evaluation of your train- 
ing, personality traits, ambitions, and abilities. This 
will benefit you as much as the employer since 
he can tell if you are capable of handling the job 
and will find it to your liking. 

By all means give a frank statement of your 
marital or family plans! All of us realize that mar- 
riage is every girl's dream. Most of us have had 
capable married women on our staffs. But many 
have had sad experiences with girls who have not 
been completely honest. They have neglected to 
tell us that they want to work only long enough to 
earn money for a trousseau—that they will remain 
on the job only until they can join a husband in the 
Army—that the student husband has applied for 
transfer to another school—that they are already 
pregnant. Employers all over the country are con- 
cerned with this problem. Faced squarely it can 
be solved by willing employers and frank em- 
ployees. 
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Remember, too, that the interview is a personal 
matter between you and the prospective employer. 
If you expect him to keep your confidences then 
you, too, must refrain from broadcasting the de- 
tails. Salaries are extremely personal and should 
be kept confidential both after the interview and 
on the job. 

It is always good ethics—another word is cour- 
teous—to thank your prospective employer for the 
interview and let him know the status of your 
employment. If you are still looking around, tell 
him so. If you don’t want his job or if you accept 
another position, write him of your decision. This 
is not only good ethics—it is smart planning on 
your part. Remember, that very employer may 
have some future job that you will want desper- 
ately. 

Once you have accepted a job don't continue to 
look for another. Be sure before you say “yes”— 
then live with your decision. You'll be much hap- 
pier and so will your employer. It is extremely 
poor ethics to cancel your first agreement if some- 
thing better comes along. 

How long should you stay on the job once you 
are hired? I would say a minimum of two years. 
This is no more than fair to your employer and is 
the time you need for making a definite contribu- 
tion to the job. Granted you have a degree in 
home economics at the time of your employment, 
you will still need extensive training and super- 
vision on the job. Even with previous experience, 
you need orientation, training, and experience in 
a new position. Your employer has a considerable 
investment in you by the end of 12 months. If he 
is to reap benefits from this investment then he 
has a right to the contributions you can make 
during your second year. It is only then that you 
become an asset to him. Just recently the voca- 
tional guidance counselor of a large university told 
me that she believes graduates should never con- 
sider a job which would not make them happy for 
at least five years! Your own professional integrity 
should dictate the duration of your employment. 

The timing of your leaving is also important. 
Organizations hiring large numbers of home econ- 
omists get most of them directly after graduation 
from college. Filling vacancies is much easier dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. Even if you 
should be planning to resign in the fall an em- 
ployer will appreciate being informed early so 
that he can turn to spring graduates for a replace- 
ment. Vacancies created during the fall and winter 
are most difficult to fill. 

You should never accept a special favor or con- 
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sideration from an employer if you are seriously 
considering resigning. At least you should tell him 
of your plans. I recall an employee who accepted 
a week's business trip and then resigned a few 
days after her return. By accepting the trip she 
prevented a co-worker from enjoying the conven- 
tion and incorporating ideas gained there in the 
company’s program. 

Perhaps you are wondering how much notice 
you are required to give when resigning. Two 
weeks is a minimum—longer is desirable. Super- 
visors should give as much time as possible in 
order that new employees can be trained. 

Professional ethics at the time of employment 
indicate a good potential employee. At the time 
of resignation they indicate the cumulation of 
satisfying and successful experiences for both em- 
ployer and employee. But what about the days, 
the weeks, the months in between? How impor- 
tant are professional ethics and integrity on the 
job? Do they contribute to a successful career? 


Personal Ethics 


A code of professional ethics is personal. It is 
your philosophy and is something which you must 
determine for yourself. It comes from within you 
and reflects the type of person you are. Sure ly, 
will change and develop as you work with ee 
in your field. Basically, though, it is you. 

Your integrity is expressed in your attitude 
toward your job and the type of work you do. 
Your work is of high quality, not because your 
employer wants it that way; but rather, because 
you will not be satisfied with it otherwise. You 
are willing to work hard because of the personal 
satisfactions derived from a job well done. You 
give full measure plus, because you believe in 
what you're doing. 

Acceptance of a job entails loyalty to the em- 
ployer. You must have faith in the organization 
and believe in its interpretation of home economics. 
By your training you have selected a profession 
that is dedicated to the improvement of home and 
family life. How you meet this professional goal 
is dependent upon the area of home economics 
you enter. But whether it be teaching or extension, 
dietetics or business, it is always possible to meet 
the objectives of your employer without sacrificing 
professional integrity. You can gear your work to 
education, sales, promotion, or service, keeping in 
mind that what is good for homemakers and 
families is also good for your employer. 

In your first job you will be amazed at how 
much you learn about home economics, how you 
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grow on the job, how you mature and develop in 
personality; and this should be true for later jobs, 
too. This personal growth is the result of accept- 
ing responsibility and associating with experienced 
home economists. The extent of your development 
will depend though on how much you contribute 
to the job. It is your responsibility to keep abreast 
of new developments. And isn’t it fun to be in a 
field where advancements are being made daily? 

If you are to get the most from your working 
experience then you must have faith that your 
employer is interested in your welfare, will pro- 
vide for you in return for honest work. Without 
that faith you cannot do a good job. All of this 
will take patience. 

Many times I've seen girls grow restless because 
they were afraid there were no promotions in 
sight. Many other times I've seen girls who were 
willing to wait a few months longer get these pro- 
motions and advance in the company. You must be 
willing to wait for opportunities and while waiting 
show your employer that you are capable of bigger 
things. All employers are willing and happy to 
see their young employees advance. Most of them 
are willing to discuss your future possibilities and 
tell you if you have reached your maximum poten- 
tial with them. 

You must be willing to accept advancements as 
they come, perhaps be willing to move to a new 
location. With promotions come added worries, 
additional responsibilities, less leisure time. For 
good jobs you'll need to make sacrifices. You 
must, through your own integrity, determine which 
values mean the most to you. Once you have ac- 
cepted additional responsibilities you are ethically 
bound to fulfill them. 

So much for responsibility to your employer. 
What about vour obligations to colle ~agues? Recog- 
nize that you are only a small part of the organi- 
zation, that many people assist you in your efforts 
and contribute to your success. You must accept 
your share of the work and be willing to lend a 
helping hand to others. The girl who gets ahead 
is the one who completes her assignment and 
then volunteers for more. Never accept ideas from 
others without giving them full credit. 

Learn to work easily with all types of people, 
the janitor, the office boy, the secretary. I once 
heard an executive say that you are pushed up the 


ladder of success—not pulled. It is just as impor- 


tant to be liked and respected by those who work 

under you as by those who work over you. 
Remember, too, that you are representing a large 

group of people. Everything you say or do reflects 
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on all home economists. How many of us have 
heard that “home economists can't cook”—because 
one burned a cake in a demonstration. Or that 
“home economists aren't good housekeepers” —be- 
cause they had experienced an employee who 
wasnt. Yes, you represent the entire profession of 
home economics by your words and actions. Make 
sure that your standards of performance do justice 
to us all. 


Living Your Profession 


We are constantly aware of the tremendous fu- 
ture of our profession. In the years ahead there 
will be a crying need for more and better trained 
home economists. You, a young home economist, 
have a tremendous responsibility in our recruiting 
program. Probably more than any other group, 
recent graduates have a tremendous effect on 
young girls, because they can more easily see them- 
selves in your shoes—in your jobs. By your very 
actions you can appeal to these girls to continue 
in home economics. You can carry on an individual 
public relations program every day of the year. 
By your enthusiasm, dress, and contacts you can 
do much to further the cause. Your own personal 
attitude toward home economics will be reflected 
in your interpretation to others. Be sure that they 
see the vast scope of our profession. This is a 
challenge that you, along with thousands of others, 
must accept. 

Reputation in a community is of utmost impor- 
tance to a beginner. As a home economist you 
recognize that homes and families are the most 
influential factors in our society today. The strength 
of our community, our nation, the world itself is 
dependent upon the strength of individual family 
units. Your training makes you particularly fitted 
to take an active part in civic affairs—especially 
those related to the betterment of family living. You 
have a professional obligation to take an interest 
in legislative matters affecting homes and families. 

Community activities will be time consuming 
but also rewarding. You'll be rewarded with the 
self-satisfaction that comes from being helpful, by 
the personal recognition that goes to community 
leaders. Your activities will be a means for getting 
acquainted in a new community. Through civic 
service you can best recognize the needs of your 
community and plan your job to fill them. Civic 
service will assist you in doing better on the job 

Home economics as a profession is held in high 
regard by education and business. Home eco- 
nomics enjoys a prestige that is not common in all 
fields. For the most part you will find jobs in 
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home economics offering higher salaries and more 
opportunities for advancement than do many other 
occupations for women. Much of this is the result 
of a strong professional organization, the American 
Home Economics Association. It is the result of 
the untiring work of thousands of women who 
have gone before you, who have had the foresight 
to see the possibilities of the profession and to 

for them. It is the result of the pioneers 
in the field who joined together in working for a 
common cause. 

All of us are willing to accept these advantages 
of home economics. But some are reluctant to 
give of their time, efforts, and money to further 
this advancement. If you are to share in the bene- 
fits then you should be willing to join your pro- 
fessional group and participate in its program. 
Naturally, you will not be expected to start in 
with policy making at the national level. You 
should, though, take an active part in your local 
home economics group—perhaps even organize one 
if your community is without. 

You will find that active participation will 
strengthen your own professional growth. As a 
beginning home economist you will find the re- 
wards greater than the expenditures. Just working 
closely with some of the leaders in the field, maybe 
women you have long admired and respected, will 
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be a wonderful experience. Their philosophies and 
ideals will help you develop into a more worth- 
while citizen. Through them you will become a 
better teacher, a more competent dietitian, a wiser 
businesswoman. 

Your interpretation of home economics will be 
much clearer and your influencing power greater. 
You will make new acquaintances—lifelong friends. 
You will have fun working with others in the field, 
being accepted as their professional equal. You 
will get new ideas which will help you in your 
job, and be better equipped to learn of new de- 
velopments as they come along. You will be join- 
ing forces to see that the rights of women are 
protected. You will be helping to guide the future 
of home economics. 

Professional ethics and integrity cannot be di- 
vorced from honesty in everday living. You are 
the same person on the job as you are at home. 
You are as considerate of fellow employees as you 
are of family and friends. You are as honest with 
your employer as you are with yourself. As a 
mature person, a graduate home economist, you 
are expected to succeed. There will be heartaches, 
trials, misunderstandings, loneliness. But more 
often, there will be satisfactions from work ac- 
complished, pride from a job well done, the thrill 
of a new life, dreams of greater accomplishment. 


On Your First Anniversary 


A year ago you, as a graduating senior, left your college campus and 
started your professional career. Well prepared and interested in succeeding 
you selected a position that offered you personal and professional oppor- 
tunities. You fortified yourself for your new position through becoming a 
member of the state and national organization of your chosen profession. 

We hope that you have felt our friendly welcome and our pleasure in 
having you as a member. We hope that during this year you have recognized 
that there is space for you to grow in AHEA; that there is opportunity for 
you to serve and to gain; that AHEA seeks to anticipate the next forward step 
in your profession. Through its professional publications and meetings you 
have had at hand facts you needed . . . accurate facts . . . up-to-date facts . . . 


a wide range of facts. 

The AHEA is successful because of 
the services . . . the sharing of ideas 
... and the efforts of its thousands of 
members. You are one of this group; 
your enthusiasm and fresh ideas are 


needed. You can contribute to the =— 


— 


success of your professional organiza- ““—~S 


tion by continuing to be a member. 


Drawing by Charlotte Meeth 


Wherever you are—the AHEA has a place for you in your future. 
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Seventy-seven practical, simple rules for home safety 


How Safe Are We at Home? 


HE home economist in homemaking is in a 

strategic spot when it comes to practicing 
safety in the home. Because it is in the home that 
a majority of our accidents occur, we are vitally 
interested in practicing all safety rules as we teach 
them to our children. 

In a recent safety program of our three home- 
makers groups in Oregon, a total of 152 members 
replied—certainly an indication of an eager desire 
to reduce home accidents. Their universal com- 
ment was that far too many homemakers sigh after 
a serious accident has taken place, “Well, it could 
not have been helped! It was just another home 
accident!” 

The home accidents that happen under our very 
noses can be curtailed if mothers and fathers study, 
practice, and teach their children home safety rules. 


Room-bound Hazards 

Our survey turned up many special safety cau- 
tions that had made an impact on some member's 
mind because of a serious or even a fatal home 
accident. Here are some, arranged by rooms: 

Kitchen. “Safety in the kitchen is my greatest 
concern,” said the mother of four small children. 
“I always take time to explain way—that seems 
very important in preventing kitchen accidents.” 

Since we start our day's work in the kitchen—a 
room with many hazards, let us look into every 
angle of our routine. 

Watch that handle on the coffee pot. And watch 
the handles on all pots and pans; turn them toward 
the back of the stove. Burned fingers may be saved 
if stove knobs are removed when the stove is not 
in use so that a small child cannot play with fire 
by turning the knobs. And when kitchen chores 
are finished, check the stove to make sure burners 
are off! 

Keep the kitchen floor clean and free from grease, 
water, and slippery spots. Have a convenient place 
for floor rags, ready at hand to wipe up spilled 
liquids. 

Sharp objects and knives should be in a high, 
fitted rack out of reach of children. 


Emma Humphrey Rogness 


This article was prepared for the Journal as a 
report of activities carried on by the home econ- 
omists in homemaking section of AHEA as part 
of their national program of work. Mrs. Rogness, 
who has recently accepted a position with the 
Pendelton Woolen Mills in Portland, Oregon, is 
president of the Oregon Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and recent chairman of its homemaking 
section. Mrs. Emily Delano, a member of the 
Portland Homemaking Group, took all of the 


photographs. 


Hot water from the tap has sent many an anx- 
ious, helpful daughter to the hospital. Proper teach- 
ing of respect for fire and hot water is the way 
to prevent the discomfort of burns. 

Electrical appliances in the kitchen are likewise 
numerous—and likewise due our proper respect. 
Teach the family to use them properly and keep 
them in repair. Dry hands, electrical outlets, and 
plug-ins go together; anything wet and electricity 
spell caution, if not real danger. 

During the canning season come special hazards 
with boiling water, pressure cookers, hot foods, 
hot paraffin (always heat paraffin in pan of hot 
water). Keep canning and small children apart. 
Take your time and do one thing and one process 
at a time. Hurrying and diversified attention cause 
many stupid accidents where the excuse usually 
is, “I was in a hurry and doing five things at once.” 
Excuses can never heal third degree burns on your 
child. Take your time; remember, tomorrow is 
another day! 

Forgetting seems to rate number one in excuses 
for home accidents; the timer on the kitchen stove 
was designed to help one remember; use it! 

Dining room. Can accidents possibly happen in 
the dining room where just eating takes place, we 
asked; but let's survey the accident prospects. 
Sharp forks, steak knives, hot food, a broken dish, 
slippery floor or loose scatter rug, choking, swallow- 
ing bones—all add up to make the dining room a 
place to guard, too. 

Living room. “The living room in our home is 
safe and comfortable,” said Homemaker Theon. 
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But wait just a minute, let us not forget the home 
where the fire screen was open and a child’s cloth- 
ing caught fire. Watch the fireplace, keep it 
cleaned, have the chimney swept annually, keep 
the fire screen closed, and best of all, keep your 
distance. 

Be sure all rugs, regardless of size, have safety 
rubberized backs or pads to prevent slipping. As 
one homemaker said, with tears, “The rug was 
only a small one, between the doors, but it took 
my husband's life.” 

Watch those skidding chairs and full-length 
windows. Be wary, too, of light switches, defec- 
tive electric cords, plugs and extension cords. 
Cords should be checked often, put into immediate 
repair, and never strung across rooms. 

Bathroom. The bathroom is full of “be-careful 
spots”; slippery floor, hot water, wet hands and 
electricity. 

Discard old razor blades; use rubber mats in the 
bath tub; install a handrail around wall sides of 
tub. Place the medicine chest high and keep 
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legible labels on all medicines. One mother told 
us that she makes a practice of reading the label 
on the bottle three times before giving any medi- 
cine to a child. Awakening from a sound sleep, 
and in the dark, she had once given her child a 
disinfectant for cough medicine! Here, again, a 
program of teaching and practicing all safety rules 
all the time is the only answer. 

Bedroom. Even when small children are tucked 
into bed for the night, safety checks must continue. 
Window screens must be securely fastened; blan- 
kets must be tucked in; the crib sides must be up 
and fastened; precautions against suffocating taken. 
The list goes on: bumper pads in crib, tied se- 
curely, bed against wall and guard rail up. A 
“must” for double-decker beds are rails to insure 
against falling out of bed. 

For the grown-ups, well-anchored rugs in front 
of beds may save many a sprained ankle. 

Handy bed lights make it unnecessary to walk 
around in the dark looking for a light switch. Make 
sure that electric blankets are checked often, and 
follow the manufacturer's directions for their use. 
If you use a hot water bottle, follow hospital rules 
and have the temperature warm. The homemaker 
who witnessed a smoking-in-bed accident says, 
“smoking in bed is against all safety rules, and 
should not be permitted in the home.” 

Halls, yes! They too, must be safe. Many halls 
are dark and unattractive spaces, but they need 
not be. Insist on halls that are light, cheerful, and 
safe. Use handrails on stairs, nonskid rugs every- 
where. See that all hall doors are either wide open 
or closed. Homes where halls are a place to shove 
magazines, toys, and shoes to get them out of sight 
are homes threatened with accidents. 

Then the stairways—to the upstairs rooms, the 
basement, and to the out of doors. Precautions 
are: light the way ahead at the top and bottom of 
the stairs; provide double handrails, one for the 
children and one for adults; use nonskid rubber 
treads or carpet on stairs; repair loose or broken 
stairs; if you are rebuilding or remodeling, order 
wide stair treads where “large feet are not in- 
clined to overbalance,” recommends Emily. Keep 
stairs and passageways free of toys, tools, laundry— 
in other words, no debris on stairs. Paint white 


Lert Tor. Cutting paper dolls and serving Mother tea 
are fun and safe play too. Note the fine-mesh screen 
that assures safe enjoyment of the fire when the fire- 
place is lighted. 
Lower. A baby sleeps in her own room, protected with 
proper crib and bumper pads. 
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strip on edges of top and bottom stairs or all stairs; 
use plenty of light. 

Low, comfortable, walking shoes worn at home 
are good safety insurance, particularly when there 
are stairs to climb. Another stair precaution is to 
keep loads small so that they can be carried com- 
fortably and so that the person carrying them can 
see over and around the load. Two trips are better 
than one fall. 

Outdoors. Porches in wet weather are another 
hazard. Sand or pumice on the surface helps in 
slippery weather. When the porch is painted, sand 
sifted lightly over the still-wet paint will keep the 
surface from being slippery in wet weather later. 

If the cement in the driveway is cracked or 
broken, repair it. Keep the yard free of broken 
glass, twigs, toys, and such enemies of safety. 


Wandering Hazards 

Some home hazards may move from room to 
room. From the long list made up by our Oregon 
homemakers, here are a few of the most important: 

Climbing and reaching. During the cleaning of 
windows, walls, light fixtures, and home decorat- 
ing, or for any reaching beyond arm’s length, use 
a good, durable, safe ladder that is tall enough. 

Cleaning compounds. Be cautious with all these 
products; read instructions carefully and follow 
them. Keep solvents out of reach of children. 

Insect spray. Many deaths from the careless use 
of insect spray have been recorded. Keep these 
products high, hidden, and marked with red labels. 

Mildred, who is electrically safety-minded, thanks 
to the influence of her electrical engineer husband, 
says, “Personal and property safety are the two fac- 
tors involved in dealing with electricity in the 
home. Personal safety is assured only when there 
is an awareness of conditions that might cause 
electrical shock.” 

There should be no convenience outlet in the 
bathroom other than the one used for an electric 
razor. Because the current can so easily be 
grounded through bathroom fixtures, never use a 
space heater or hair dryer in the bathroom. For 
the same reason, care should be exercised when 
one uses electricity around sinks or laundry tubs. 


nicut Tor. These young cooks turn all handles toward 
the back of the stove; use mitt holders, turn lids away, 
and pull out rack for inspection of food in the oven. 
center. A light hall, with doors closed or wide open, 
saves these boys bumped heads or black eyes 
LoweER. Stair safety means use of handrail, feet firmly 
placed on rubber-padded treads, and small loads. 
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Never have hands in water or grasping pipes or 
faucets while using or unplugging electrical ap- 


Check fixed appliances, such as dishwashers, 
ironers, refrigerators, stoves, dryers, and washing 
machines quarterly to make sure that they are in 
good repair and equipped with an adequate 
ground. 

Keep hands out of radio or television set—these 
are especially dangerous because of extremely high 
voltage. 

Property safety is assured only when there is 
adequate wiring to prevent heating that causes elec- 
trical fires—this may mean adding circuits to older 
homes in order to meet the requirements of our 
modern equipment. 


Orderliness Has Safety Value 


The Eugene Home Economist Homemaker group 
members were strong on orderliness. Their sug- 
gestion was to have every member of the family 
keep the entire home in order. Not only the father 
and mother should work at keeping the house 
orderly, but they should teach the children to 
share responsibility for keeping stairways free of 
clutter and playthings put away when not in use. 

“House cleaning goes on in my large house every 
day, and my slogan is to keep the trash man busy 
weekly,” says Hazel, eyeing her tidy basement. 
The old adage of save everything for seven years 
before you throw it away has long since been 
proved not only false but hazardous. Discard old 
magazines, paper, clothes, boxes, shoes. Send them 
to your school or church rummage sale, if you will, 
but rid your home of these fire hazards. And never 
hang laundry or leave debris near the furnace if 
you want to keep your good record with the fire 
department. 

A Family Project 

Make home safety in every room and in every 
activity a husband-and-wife-team project. Hus- 
bands are also good teachers, probably good repair 
men, and very likely even more aware than you 
of the tremendous power we use so casually in our 
homes. Husbands follow all professions and hob- 
bies—one may be an electrical engineer, another 
an architect, a decorator, a painter, a carpenter, a 
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plumber, a chef, a bricklayer, a furniture maker— 
they can give unlimited advice and help to a home 
safety program, often adapting industrial safety 
precautions to home situations. A home safety pro- 
gram can begin with a list of odd jobs that need 
to be done to prevent accidents—do them promptly. 

The homemakers insisted on the importance of 
teaching the baby sitter the safety rules of the 
home—particularly the rule that a small child 
should never be left alone. A trip next door to 
borrow a magazine may be just the time it takes 
for a youngster to get critically hurt. 

The child at play can get more hurts than 
mothers can possibly understand. To avoid these 
hurts, in addition to general home safety precau- 
tions, select toys that are washable and large, with 
no sharp edges or points. Avoid hard objects that 
can be thrown or used as clubs; consider the safety 
and the educational value as well as the amuse- 
ment value in selection of toys. 

Home economists agree that safety begins at 
home; and the conscientious parent will insist on 
preventing, so far as possible, all home mishaps. 
Did you ever sit down and list the cost of casualties 
in your home during one year? What was the total 
cost in dollars? How many hours of suffering and 
loss of time did you endure? What could you have 
done to prevent the accident? How many deaths 
have occurred in your family or among your ac- 
quaintances from fatal accidents in the home? These 
are vital questions that each parent should answer 
and then find the correct solution for safer home 
living. 

Home economists in homemaking are spending 
hours daily teaching and practicing home safety; 
we could do better, we know. The very sugges- 
tions assembled here suggest how profitable it can 
be to pool our ideas, to alert each other to the 
hazards, and to apply the principles of home man- 
agement, housing, equipment, family relations, and 
child development, for example, to the banishment 
of home accidents. These are good programs for 
homemakers or parents groups—be they home econ- 
omists, PTA, or community organizations. Groups 
may begin by assembling ideas as our groups did 
or they may start from where we close this article— 
the important thing is an action program of home 
safety habits in every home every day. 


A Meeting You Can't Afford to Miss 


Annual Meeting of AHEA, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955. 
Hotel reservations should be made now. Use the application blank on page 305. 
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Teaching Related Art in High School 


HE number of good high school teachers 

who have said to themselves, “When I get 
through with this foods unit, it will be time enough 
to worry about some art!” must be legion. The 
number who will speak up with pride about suc- 
cessful lessons on art subjects, on the other hand, is 
very small. Thinking of this, the AHEA art section 
determined this year to ask its state art chairmen 
to gather short descriptions of good art activities 
in high school classes. 

A few of the teachers who contributed the ideas 
that follow wrote apologetically that most of their 
art was taught “along with other classes.” When 
carefully thought out this can be an excellent way 
to follow up art lessons and needs no apology. A 
class in consumer buying, for example, was examin- 
ing some silverware patterns from which one was 
to be chosen for the department. One girl said she 
thought one of the patterns was ugly. This was a 
perfect spot for the teacher to do some of this 
along-the-way art teaching. Unless, however, she 
followed through with questions which showed this 
to be not just a personal whim but a valid criticism 
and clearly stated the art principle concerned, such 
a good chance for art teaching might easily be lost. 
A teacher who seizes the chances for along-the-way 
art teaching will soon find that she can slip it in 
without developing jitters over timing, even in 
fifty-minute classes. 

Another teacher wrote “We have such a good 
art department that we leave all that to them.” 
There are many excellent high school art depart- 
ments, and several schools have worked out a “uni- 
fied arts” program such as one in the University 
High School on the Minneapolis campus of the 
University of Minnesota. But no such program 
succeeds without the co-operation of both the art 
and homemaking teachers and without much sup- 
porting teaching in homemaking classes like that 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

Popular magazine articles have been including 
various score-yourself devices. The art section com- 
mittee suggests one here. If you have used five 
or more of the following ideas, you may count 
that you are doing a good job in related art! 
Perhaps you can contribute ten more really un- 


Mildred Robison Jensen 


Mrs. Jensen, professor of home economics at the 
University of Arizona, is chairman of the AHEA 
art section. This article is based on a survey of art 
teaching activities conducted by the section as 
part of its current plan for action. 


usual ideas. If your score is only one or two, you 
should re-read all of these examples and pick out 
one to use in your own classes this week, two for 
next week, and so forth! 


In a Clothing Class 


Mrs. Valaire Brosey (Indiana). A clothing class 
was given a box of colored papers in many different 
hues, values, and intensities. The students were 
asked to imagine a store full of skirts, blouses, and 
neck scarves in as many colors as there were papers. 
One student in the class made a small cut-out 
pattern of a skirt, a blouse, and a neck scarf, from 
which each girl traced a pattern. 

Each then selected papers in her favorite colors 
and made enough skirts, blouses, and neck scarves 
for each member of the class. When the cut-outs 
were passed around, each member of the class 
received a fine assortment of clothes! 

The girls were then asked to pick out the color 
of their favorite skirt—a skirt which they really 
owned—and combine a blouse and neck scarf with 
it to make an attractive outfit. After the outfits 
were assembled the students showed them to the 
class and explained why they thought the combina- 
tions were attractive. For their reasons they could 
use their texts. 

The textbooks were also used for an open book 
quiz. The quiz was to be answered mainly with 
skirt and blouse combinations rather than “words.” 

Several days were spent on the project, with the 
students learning more about color, how colors are 
made, why some colors look better together than 
do others, and why we look better wearing some 
colors than others. One day the art teacher brought 
her class to the home economics room and gave 
both classes a lesson on color. 


In a Foods Class 
Rilla Lee Falls (Vocational High School, Tucson, 
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Arizona). Arranging vegetable plates and salad 
plates gives opportunity to use recent lessons on 
color schemes, rhythm, and so forth. “There are 
reasons why it looks so pretty!” one of my girls 
says. 

Geneva Bird (Wyoming). We learned a great 
deal from two demonstrations: one on wrapping 
Christmas packages and one on flower arrange- 
ments by a local woman florist. We are using the 
flower arrangement ideas now in arranging center- 
pieces for our company dinners. 


Blackboard Cartoons 

Mrs. Olive Mae Ranck (Williamsburg, Indiana). 
I give chalk talks when I discuss and explain var- 
ious principles. The blackboard seems to be the 
easiest medium for illustrations. For the teaching 
of balance and proportion, for instance, draw three 
examples and ask the class to decide which is 
best. The examples may be rectangular shapes or 
crude drawings of tables and lamps, windows and 
draperies, jackets and skirts, and so forth. 


Teaching Color with a Game 


Mrs. Valaire Brosey (Indiana). After some work 
in our text and some group study had made every- 
one somewhat familiar with color terms, we tried 
a color contest. Leaders and their groups were 
chosen, and a scorekeeper was appointed to record 
the points earned for correct answers to problems. 

A table was set up with several water-filled glass 
jars, a box of tempera paints, toothpicks for drop- 
ping paint into the jars, and brushes for stirring. 

The problems were of this type: “Make a shade 
of blue.” The first group leader would select one 
of her team and send her to the table to solve the 
problem—without words. First, the student dipped 
a toothpick in the blue paint, then put the small 
amount of blue paint in one of the jars of water. 
The silence was broken by an exclaiming sigh as 
a beautiful blue appeared in the glass jar. Then 
more silence as each group waited to see what 
would be done next. With another toothpick the 
student added black to the blue, and to everyone's 
amazement a beautiful navy blue appeared. The 
answer was correct—a point was chalked up and 
the student resumed her seat. To make sure that 
the whole class understood how a shade of blue 
was made the student told what she had done and 
why. Other contest problems were: 

1. Change the intensity of red. 

2. Make orange. 

3. Put two colors together to make green. 
4. Tint your favorite color. 
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5. Make a monochromatic color harmony by using 
three jars of water. ; 

6. Make a complementary color harmony by using 
two jars of water. 

The contest was so exciting the first day that the 
students insisted on playing for another two days. 
Problems kept becoming more difficult. We pre- 
tended that we were decorating rooms and that we 
were mixing paint for the walls, floors, or other 
decorations. When the colors were mixed the stu- 
dents would tell which color was for the floor, for 
the walls. It was amazing how much they learned 
about paint mixing. Some would gray their wall 
paint with an opposite color on the color wheel. 
Some liked light walls; some dark. Bright colors 
with nothing added were usually chosen for the 
accessories or small pieces in the room. 


More on Teaching Color 


Gertrude Hall (Fairmont, West Virginia). Place 
three large bowls of cold-water dyes in primary 
colors on a protected table. Show the students how 
to tie and dye a silk scarf from the dime store in 
a color to harmonize with a particular dress or 
sweater. 

Sort old or odd candles according to colors on the 
color wheel. Melt the candles and mold them in 
rotation to show the results of overlapping colors. 


FHA, Too 


Mrs. Bonita Musgrave (Wickes, Arkansas). The 
Wickes FHA chapter requested each member to 
prepare a cover for the 1954-55 yearbook. An 
exhibit of these covers provided an interesting 
chapter program at the November meeting. 

Mrs. Marie Stavely (Murfreesboro, Arkansas). 
Two FHA members arranged the flowers for the 
church decoration for Sunday services. 

Mrs. Eunice Jackson (Delight, Arkansas). A “one- 
world art center” has been established in the 
homemaking cottage. A schedule of exhibits of 
items from various countries was planned early in 
the year. 


Christmas Gifts 


Ruth Seitz (West View High School, North Hills 
Joint School, Pennsylvania). The younger girls made 
gift corsages, combining their materials for color, 
good textures, balance, and so forth. Others made 
earrings from sea shells or buttons and were re- 
quired to explain for what color and texture of 
dress the accessories would be most suitable. Other 
students made candles in many shapes and with 
many designs. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth M. Brandt (Spring Grove Joint 
High School, Spring Grove, Pennsylvania). About 
the first of December the teacher prepared an art 
exhibit in the hall showcase with the theme— 
“Make your gifts this year.” It included gifts for 
children (toys), high school girls (felt collars, bow 
ties and cuff links, skating skirts, and aprons), and 
for adults (aprons, pictures, guest towels) and a 
few centerpiece ideas for the holiday. Students 
could choose any one of these as an idea for a 
gift to make, and many girls made three or four 
items. As the students’ gifts were completed they 
replaced the teacher's samples displayed in the 
showcase. 


Old Favorites 


Mrs. Harbaugh (Altoona, Pennsylvania). Our 
class visits department stores and dime stores “to 
see that art quality is not determined by monetary 
value.” 

Flower arrangements from home management 
classes are exhibited in the school’s art display 
cases. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Boyer (McAdee High School, 
Pennsylvania). Applications of color wheel lessons 
are made in the selection of flowers. Practice in 
achieving balance is obtained through the arrange- 
ment of the flowers and the placement of the 
bouquet in the room. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Brandt (Spring Grove Joint 
High School, Spring Grove, Pennsylvania). Three 
seasonal centerpieces are kept in the homemaking 
room, and many similar ones are made in students’ 
homes. As an aid in learning art principles, each 
student collects pictures that emphasize the various 
art principles as they are applied in the home, in 
advertisements, and in dress. The students thus are 
helped to develop critical awareness of everyday 
things. 

Mrs. Mary C. Palsgrove (Frailey Township, Don- 
aldson, Pennsylvania). We start teaching the use of 
color in interiors with color wheel lessons; then we 
talk to an interior decorator and visit model rooms 
in furniture stores; and finally we build a model 
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room from heavy cardboard, with the students 
mixing the paints for it. 


For Fun 


Mrs. Lois Watts (Bismarck High School, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota). One class cut snowflake 
mobiles freehand out of fan-shaped pieces of alu- 
minum foil. These mobiles were used for home 
decorations and for a Christmas tea. 

Marlys Christensen (Lincoln High School, Mott, 
North Dakota). The girls gathered ideas for Christ- 
mas decorations from current magazines, We picked 
the ones we thought would be fun for families to 
make—choosing bold, colorful things easy to make 
and safe to use. We insisted especially that the 
decorations had to be fireproof. We used our 
samples to decorate the homemaking rooms and 
the Christmas tree in the school assembly room. 


And in Conclusion 


Emma J. Walters (Hubley Township High School, 
Hubley, Pennsylvania). In the teaching of art, one 
tries to inspire the student to originate ideas that 
will express his individuality. However, there are 
many who cannot originate and must have com- 
plete instructions. Each step must be explained in 
detail. Usually with the work in hand the direc- 
tions become clear. Patience is important, and for 
the many who cannot create on their own a wealth 
of suggestions must be available. 

Josephine Wasson (Oregon State College, Corval- 
lis, Oregon). Good teaching of art in the high 
school should stress the consumer point of view 
for all students. This means the development of 
good taste in the everyday consumer products: 
clothing, home furnishings, decorative objects, and 
so forth. This development of good taste may be 
furthered through a pleasing classroom, good il- 
lustrative material, and field trips based upon se- 
lecting consumer products and an understanding 
of the fundamental art principles that make these 
things good. The student should be able to recog- 
nize why a particular product is good or bad and 
to make his own decisions about it. 


The National Catholic Home Economics Council will meet at Holy Angels Academy 
in Minneapolis on June 27, a date chosen in order that the members may attend both 
this meeting and the annual meeting of AHEA opening the following day. Sister Mary 
Nazarius, O.P., of Rosary College is chairman. Theme of the meeting is “Peace Through 
Christian Family Living.” Overnight accommodations for the meeting are $2.50, lunch- 
eon $1.50. Reservations should be sent to Sister Alice Verona, C.S.J., Holy Angels 


Academy, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Photography Aids in Studying the Space Used for 
the Home Activities of Children’ 


Bure that preschool children need 
special arrangements in order to make the 
house really livable for them and the rest of the 
family, the authors are making a study’ of the 
storage and floor space used for indoor activities 
of preschool children. The authors hope to arrive 
at some suggestions for activity centers which meet 
the child's developmental needs, encourage the 
formation of desirable habits, and enable the child 
to fit into the household routine more smoothly. 

A series of still photographs was chosen as one 
of the methods of recording a child’s activities and 
the floor space used for them. The equipment is 
comparatively easy to carry, to set up in homes, and 
to operate. The photographic record can be made 
from a distance great enough not to interfere with 
the child's activity. The space used and the body 
position can be studied at a later date rather than 
at the moment. It is also possible to study the 
effect of clutter from the previous activity on a 
given activity. 

The children were observed and photographed 
in action in their own homes. Therefore, there was 
no control over the size of the room, the space 
used, the background, the child’s clothing, or the 
home lighting. Since the span of interest, especially 
for the younger children, was short, it was neces- 
sary to be able to take pictures very quickly; other- 
wise part of the action was missed. 

In the preliminary experimentation in the labora- 
tory with inexpensive equipment,’ multiple expos- 


* Contribution from the School of Home Economics of 
the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
published with the approval of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as Paper No. 602 of the Journal 
Series. 

*The study “Space and Storage Requirements for Home 
Activities of Preschool Children” is a part of a larger regional 
study: “Functional Requirements and Plans for Southern 
Rural Homes” conducted co-operatively by the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations of seven southern states and Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics Research of the U. S. 

of Agriculture. 

* An Eastman Pocket Kodak No. I, Series II used with 
two No. 2 floodlights. 


Josephine Kremer and Richard P. Leaman 


Dr. Kremer is a professor of home economics at 
the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina; Mr. Leaman is a former student and 
instructor in the School of Design at the State 
College of the University of North Carolina, who 
served as design consultant on this study. 


ures for some of the pictures were found to be 
inexpensive and effective. They showed the space 


1. Multiple exposure picture of a boy playing with 
blocks, trucks, airplanes, and other toys in a laboratory 
situation. The boy is moving in a semicircle around 
his toys as they fill more and more space. Ten exposures 
on one frame with floodlights 6 feet from subject, each 
exposure at 1/25 second, f/16. 
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occupied by the child during the series of activities 
with the background remaining the same and were 
valuable for research purposes. They did not show 
the activity itself as clearly as would a series of 
single exposures, and few of them would be desir- 
able for publication. Therefore, both single and 
multiple exposures were taken in the homes of the 
children. 

In the laboratory, some pictures were obtained 
with as many as 10 to 20 exposures on a frame 
(figure 1). These were effective if one is interested 
only in the space used and not in the activity itself. 
In figure 1, the outer limit of the action could have 
been caught if the photographer could have moved 
farther away or if a wide-angle lens had been avail- 
able at that time. It is possible to read the outline 
of the space occupied and tell the general nature 
of the action. In homes, not more than five ex- 
posures were taken per frame. Pictures were taken 
of each change of position rather than at regular 
intervals. A series of pictures, from 4 to 94 frames, 
was taken of each child. 


Photographic Equipment 
and Technique * 

The camera used had mechanical versatility 
which made is possible (1) to take single exposures 
in very rapid succession, showing motion blur or 
catching the action or (2) to take multiple ex- 
posures when desired. The multiple exposures were 
made possible by the following technique: 

After the first exposure instead of winding film 
in the normal manner, press down the release 
button the second time and keep it down with 
finger pressure. While the release button is down, 
rotate the fast speed dial backwards without lift- 
ing it until it strikes the desired speed stop, which 
may be different from the previous one. Hold the 
dial firmly in this position and allow the release 
button to spring up. Another exposure can now 
be made on the same frame. A tripod was used 
to hold the camera in the same position during the 
operation. 

The camera with a wide-angle lens insured a 


wide field of exposure. Even in a small room it 


* Anna Reardon, head of the physics department of the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, and 
W. J. Speed, manager of Allied Electronics, Inc., Raleigh, 
N. C., served as consultants in the choice of photographic 
technique and equipment. O. B. Garris, Star Photo Service, 
Raleigh, N. C., did the developing and printing. The 
camera was a Leica IIF with a Summaron 35 mm £/3.5 
lens. A Sun Lite II Speed Flash was used. 
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was usually possible to get the whole activity center 
in the picture. 

The biggest difficulty was the variety of light- 
ing conditions in the homes visited. In conjunction 
with the more expensive camera, a reasonably 
priced electronic flash unit was used, so that there 
was always an adequate light source available, and 
it was possible to take the next picture in the series 
very quickly with no necessity of changing flash 
bulbs. In our experimentation, shutter speeds of 
1/25 and 1/50 second and diaphragm openings 
from £/3.5 to £/11 produced satisfactory pictures. 
Good results were obtained most consistently with 
f/11 at 1/50 second. Plus X film was used. 


2. These children are preparing food and feeding their 
toy pets. Temporary toy shelves, free floor space, and 
placement of the davenport as a barrier make this 5- 
by 6-foot corner of the living room theirs. Double ex- 
posure with wide-angle lens and electronic flash, each 
at 1/50 second, {/6.3 


3. These children are playing in a space of about 5 
feet by 9 feet in their corner of the lix ing-dining room. 
Triple exposure with wide-angle lens and electronic 
flash, each at 1/50 second, {/6.3. 
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Measurement of Floor Space 


Some measuring device was needed to supple- 
ment the camera to make it possible to read the 
space used. In figure 2, an oilcloth floor grid 
marked in 4-inch squares, lettered and numbered 
for ease in reading measurements, was used. The 
paint was a fast-drying, model-airplane (nitro- 
cellulose) lacquer. In figure 3, similar markings 
were used on an inconspicuous rubber floor pad, 
which lay flat and tight to the floor but was heavy 
to carry. In another instance, numbers and letters 
were placed at regular intervals on the geometric 
pattern of a linoleum floor covering. In other cases, 
for example figure 4, where pictures were taken 
in several rooms of the house, the floor plan of each 
room was drawn and marked off in 1 foot squares. 
Thus it was possible to estimate the space used 
for the child's activity. 

So far as we could observe, the floor grid did 
not determine the area used for the activity. If 
the children showed any sign of wondering whether 
they were supposed to go off the grid, they were 
assured that it was all right to do so, and they soon 
forgot about the grid. The space used seemed to 
be determined by the space available and the 
placement of the furniture in the room. 

It is impractical to read the space used accurately 
on a wall grid, because of the difficulty of adjust- 
ing for perspective with the child constantly mov- 
ing and because of the necessity of taking the 


4. This girl gets her sewing out of her section of the 
kitchen cabinets and plays at the kitchen table while 
the laundry is being done. No floor space is used other 
than that needed for meal service. Double exposure 
with wide-angle lens and electronic flash, each at 1/50 
second, f/6.3. 


picture from the side rather than from the front 
(figure 1). 

The series of photographs was supplemented by 
a measuring device, an interview record, an obser- 
vation record, and architectural drawings. By these 
means, it was possible to measure and study the 
storage and floor space used by the child or children 
during a period of activity. 


Educational Television Programs Available on Film 


Educational television programs will be made available for use with 16 mm 
projectors by adult and other groups through an arrangement just completed 
between Indiana University and the Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Distribution will be handled by the National Educa- 
tional Television Film Service, which will be a part of the Audio-Visual Center 
of Indiana University. 

Under terms of the agreement, N.E.T. Film Service will serve as the 
national center for non-television distribution of educational program mate- 
rials produced by the ETRC. Programs will be distributed on a rental and 
on a sale basis. The Film Service will be a nonprofit operation, though it 
will promote the use of the films by adult groups. 

Program content will be concentrated in the areas of political, social, and 
literary heritage of the United States, contemporary America, international 
affairs, the individual and society, the world of science, the fine arts, and 
children’s programs. Most programs will run 29 minutes. At present all pro- 
grams are black and white. 

Inquiries about the availability of programs for non-television use should 
be addressed to N.E.T. Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana U niversity, 


Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Economic Contributions to and from Individual 
Members of Families and Households 


NCREASES in the number of women working 

outside their homes, increases in the length of 
dependency of children, and increases in the life 
span, with possible dependency in later years, have 
intensified the need for facts about the support 
given to various household members. Few such 
facts have been available, nor has there been in- 
formation dealing with an individual's total contri- 
bution to his household. This study attempted to 
identify contributions made to and received from 
households by persons 14 years of age and over 
living within the households and those living out- 
side but interacting economically with the house- 
holds. 

Two groups within the households were studied, 
the “core” or primary contributors consisting of the 
heads and spouses and the lesser contributors com- 
posed of children 14 years of age and over and 
elderly persons. Those who lived outside and 
interacted economically with the households gener- 
ally were children or parents of the heads of the 
households. 

Differences between rural and urban and in some 
cases between rural farm and rural non-farm house- 
holds were studied. The contributions considered 
were: (1) possible money contribution, (2) actual 
money contributions, (3) goods provided, and (4) 
work done for the households. The receipts in- 
cluded in this study were: (1) money, (2) food, 
(3) shelter, (4) clothing, (5) recreation, (6) trans- 
portation, (7) care when ill, and (8) lunches pre- 
pared and carried from home. 


Method and Sample 


Data for this study were obtained in the summer 
of 1953 through interviews with 202 randomly 
selected households, 98 in the city of Cortland, New 
York, and 104 in the rural area outside the city 
limits. The interview schedule included general 
information for each household unit such as the 
relationship of each person to the head, the num- 
ber of rooms in the household dwelling, certain 
equipment in the dwelling, and an estimate of the 
proportion of home production to consumption. 


Marjorie M. Knoll 


Dr. Knoll teaches home management problems and 
does research in the department of economics of 
the household and houschold management of the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. This article is based in part on 
the thesis for her doctor's degree from Cornell 
University. 


Information was also obtained about each per- 
son 14 years and over as to occupation, money in- 
come, selected assets, and kinds of work rendered 
in the household. Receipts by these individuals 
from the households were also recorded. The 
length of time that was covered by the data is 
one year. 

Heads and spouses, or primary earners and con- 
tributors, represented almost three-fourths of all 
persons 14 years of age and over living within the 
households. Children and elderly persons, or lesser 
earners and contributors, comprised fewer than 
one-fourth of the group; elderly persons repre- 
sented fewer than 5 per cent. 

Forty-five of the 202 households reported either 
receiving from or contributing to persons who did 
not live in the households. These were almost 
equally divided between urban and rural locations. 
The number of persons who lived outside and 
interacted with rural households was nearly twice 
the number that interacted with urban households. 


Contributions of Money and Goods 


The average money income of male primary 
contributors ($3500 annually) was about three 
times that of female primary contributors. The 
majority of primary contributors turned over their 
entire money incomes to their households, but a 
second practice was for heads and spouses to give 
the largest part of their incomes to their households 
and to retain a small part for personal or other 
uses. 

Although they had less income, the female heads 
and spouses with full-time jobs outside the home 
were found to be making contributions to their 


households in much the same fashion as did male 
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heads and . These women averaged $2300 
annually, which was about $1,000 less than the 
amount received by the average male head or 
spouse but more than twice as much as the aver- 
age female head or spouse received. For the most 
part these women with full-time jobs contributed 
either by giving their entire money income to the 
household or by contributing the bulk of it while 
holding back a certain amount. They also bought 
extra items for their households more often than 
full-time homemakers did. 

Female heads and spouses who were exclusively 
homemakers averaged less than $250 income while 
those with part-time employment outside the home 
received about $700 annually. Few rural farm 
women had employment outside their homes. Their 
average money income was somewhat less, there- 
fore, than that of rural non-farm women. Women 
with part-time employment were likely to con- 
tribute money irregularly, whereas women who 
were full-time homemakers generally did not con- 
tribute money to their households. 

The average income of children 14 years old 
and above was similar to that of female primary 
contributors, but that of elderly persons was less 
(about $600 annually). Approximately one-half of 
the city, one-third of the rural non-farm, and fewer 
than one-fourth of the rural farm children made 
money contributions to their households. For 
elderly persons the distribution was reversed with 
one-half of the rural non-farm and one-third of the 
city elderly persons contributing money to their 
households. The one rural farm elderly person 
contributed a stated amount monthly. Contribu- 


TABLE | 


Work contributions® made to households by male and female 
heads and spouses (104 rural and 98 urban families, 
Cortland County, 1953) 
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tions usually were made either in stated amounts 
weekly or monthly, or were made irregularly by 
both children and elderly persons. 

About one-third of the children who lived out- 
side the home but interacted economically with 
their parents’ households contributed money to 
them. The contributions were weekly or monthly, 
particularly when made to rural farm parents. A 
smaller proportion of parents (14 per cent) con- 
tributed money to their children’s households, and 
these contributions were generally made at irregu- 
lar intervals. About one-fourth of the children 
had bought extra items for their parents. Clothing 
was an important item given by the children. While 
parents had not often contributed goods to their 
children’s households within the previous year, 
they frequently had helped at some time in the 
past in building a home, lending money, furnish- 
ing housing, and giving or lending equipment of 
various types. 

Work Contributions 


Responsibility for the care of clothing, care of 
the house, food preparation, and dishwashing was 
taken mainly by female primary contributors 
(table 1). One-half of the women assumed full 
responsibility for the work in these areas. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the male primary contribu- 
tors and children helped with chores, gardening, or 
driving. Few assumed total responsibility for work 
in any area. The proportion of elderly persons 
who contributed work in dishwashing and food 
preparation was higher than was the proportion of 
children helping in this way. One-fifth of these 


TABLE 2 


Work contributions* made to households by children 14 years 
of age and over and older persons who lived in the 
households (104 rural and 98 urban familes, 
Cortland County, 1953) 


CENT OF HEADS 
AND SPOUSES 


NUMBER OF HEADS 
AND SPOUSES 
ABBAS OF WORK CONTRIAU TIONS 


Care of family members 
Marketing and records 101 
Driving ls 
Chores or gardening... . 
Repair of house 40 
Total heads and spouses. 179 


888.28 25 | 


NUMBER OF PERSONS FER CENT OF PERSONS 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO 


Chores and gardening 
Dishwashing 
Care of house 
Driving 
Care of clothing 
Food preparation 
Care of family members 
Marketing and records 
Food preservation. . 
Repair of house 

Total persons. . 


ot SERS 


SERS 


*Work contributions were classified as some or all done. 


*Work contributions were classified as some or all done. 


q 
oa Food preparation........ 48 186 55 6 28 
aE Food preservation. . 37 156 14 67 
Dishwashing... 70 185 11 52 
Care of house 39 187 10 
-inthine 187 10 48 
ai 137 13 62 
175 52 
102 6 28 
110 5 2 
Rs 6 2 10 
191 21 
he 
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elderly took the entire responsibility for 
the household work in these two areas (table 2). 
The care of family members was shared within the 
household, and few claimed full responsibility 
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bers and in driving. Particularly when parents 
interacted with their children’s rural farm house- 
holds, they helped to care for family members 
and to a lesser extent helped with food preparation 


and care of the house. 


for it. 


TABLE 3 


Work contributions* to households made by full-time homemakers and those who were gainfully employed part- or full-time 
outside the home (104 rural and 98 urban families, Cortland County, 1953) 


NUMBER OF WOMEN REPORTING ree CENT OF WOMEN REPORTING 


ing He me making 
May Secondary 
Part time Full trme 

bmpboy ment ment 

Chat Howe sede Thome 


Homemaking: 
AREAS OF WORK CONTRIBUTIONS Major 


Homemaking Occupation, 
Only Occupation 


Homemaking 
Secundary 

Occupation 
bull time 

ment 


Outsde Home 


Home me king 
Part-tame Only OQecupation 
ment 
Outade Home 


Care of clothing 
House cleaning 


Food preparation 
Food preservation 


Dishwashing 
Marketing and records 
Care of family members 
Driving 

Total women 


&@.> £8 


78 
67 
67 
3S 
16 

0 


*The contributions represent all work done in a particular area. 


Of the women with full-time employment out- 
side the home more than 40 per cent did all of the 
house cleaning, food preparation, food preservation, 
and care of clothing for their households (table 3). 
The proportion of women with part-time employ- 
ment outside the households who took all of the 
responsibility for house cleaning, food preparation, 
food preservation, and care of clothing was slightly 
higher than was the proportion of full-time home- 
makers who took this same responsibility. 

One-half of the children who did not live in 
their parents’ households but interacted economi- 
cally with them helped in caring for family mem- 


TABLE 4 


Receipts* from households by male and female heads and 
spouses (104 rural and 98 urban families, 
Cortland County, 1953) 


Receipts 

The households provided all meals and sleeping 
quarters received by their members (table 4). In 
addition the male and female primary contributors 
received nearly all of their clothing, recreation, 
and transportation. Fewer than half of the children 
received these items (table 5). Elderly persons 


occupied a position between the children and the 
primary contributors, more than three-fourths of 
them receiving all recreation and transportation 


from the households. 
Half of the children lived outside the 
parental households obtained food from them, while 


who 


TABLE 5 


Receipts* from houscholda by children 14 years of age and 
over and older persons who lived in the households 
(104 rural and 98 urban families, Cortland County, 1953) 


ree CENT OF BEADS 
AND em 


OF HEAD 
AND SES 
FROM THE 


Males bemales Mak. bemales 


Sleeping quarters 178 
Food 174 
Clothing 161 
Transportation 157 
Recreation 47 

Total heads and spouses. 179 


SU OF ree CENT OF 


Weber 


Sleeping quarters oF 
Food 91 
Transportation 
Recreation 25 
Clothing 31 

Total persons 


*Receipts were classified as all 


*Receipts were classified as all 


ee re 
22 45 
22 65 
23 45 
21 “4 27 
17 16 41 31 
7 5 17 lo 
0 2 1 ‘ 
45 51 
Older 
190 w 21 95 100 
189 19 we 
176 15 71 
163 AS 18 25 
163 8S 7 33 
191 zi 
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one-fourth received money and clothing. Parents 
who interacted with children in rural non-farm 
and urban households received a variety of items, 
including money, food, clothing, and care when ill. 
Parents who interacted with their children in rural 
farm households received less from them than did 
the parents who interacted with children living in 
rural non-farm and urban households. 


Summary and Implications 


No set pattern of contributions of the primary 
earners emerged in this study, an indication, per- 
haps, of the state of change that exists currently 
in this area. The women who worked outside their 
homes full time apparently received more help with 
homemaking activities than did other women, prob- 
ably because they did not assume as much of the 
total responsibility for work at home. They also 
tended to contribute most of their money income 
to the household in the same fashion as did male 
primary earners. The women who had part-time 
jobs, on the other hand, took greater responsibility 
for work in their homes and carried on more home 
production than did women who were homemakers 
only, or those who had full-time jobs outside the 
home. The part-time workers had less money in- 
comes than did the full-time workers from which to 
contribute to the households, and their contribu- 
tions tended to be irregular. 

The men tended to contribute consistently all of 
their money to the household. Whereas some of 
the women contributed in this same way, others 
contributed irregularly, their ability to contribute 
depending upon their work outside the home. Cer- 
tain shifts, however, in the work contributions of 
men seem apparent. Half of them helped care for 
family members; rural non-farm men particularly 
helped with dishwashing; and one-third or fewer 
helped with food preparations, food preservation, 
and house care. 

Farm families tended to differ from both rural 
non-farm and urban families in several ways: (1) 
Fewer farm women worked outside the home; 
(2) money incomes of the farm women were 
smaller than those of other groups of women; (3) 
farm children more frequently worked without 
remuneration; and (4) farm primary earners tended 
less often than did other primary earners to turn 
over all their earnings to the household. These 
findings appear to indicate a higher concentration 
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upon the farm business and less opportunity for 
economic flexibility outside the farm business on 
the part of most family members. 

Urban women worked outside their homes some- 
what more than did either rural non-farm or rural 
farm women. In addition more urban than rural 
households contained female heads and older per- 
sons. Since these older persons were mainly 
women who engaged largely in homemaking, the 
urban rather than the rural households may have 
had a better opportunity or a greater necessity for 
the employment of their female members both 
inside and outside the home. 

In this study, consideration was given to the 
extent to which elderly persons connected with 
the households could be considered economic re- 
sponsibilities. The total number of elderly persons 
with whom these households were interacting at 
the time of the interviews was small (about nine 
per cent). The elderly persons seemed to be pay- 
ing their way fairly well either through current 
contributions or some previous gift or arrangement. 
It is possible that elderly persons, through paying 
their way with work and with money, even though 
the payments were small, balanced the scale with 
what they received from the households. 

The dependency of children 14 years of age and 
over in these households was also considered. The 
children who lived at home frequently retained 
their earnings for their own use but obtained food 
and housing from the parental household. Since 
they did not depend upon the household for recrea- 
tion, transportation, and clothing to the extent that 
other family members did, it may be assumed that 
their spending was in this direction. To the degree 
that these items were bought by the children them- 
selves, the drain on the family was lessened. 

It may be possible that children with experience 
in spending in these limited areas lack general 
knowledge of household expenditures in the major 
areas of food and housing. This may indicate em- 
phases in courses dealing with family finances. 

It appears, however, that greater economic drain 
came to the households in this study from children 
than from elderly persons. The concern for these 
elderly persons seemed to be not so much eco- 
nomic as social. It may, however, be difficult for 
household members to think in terms of giving to 
those persons from whom they have been accus- 
tomed to receiving. 


Invite your Minneapolis and St. Paul friends to the Wednesday evening general 
session und the Pop Concert and Ice Revue during the AHEA annual meeting. 
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Teaching Family Finance 


ONEY, more plentiful in students’ pockets 

today than in depression years, is still caus- 
ing our high school and college students the same 
problem—how to make a thin dollar stretch to 
cover all the goods and services the student wishes 
to buy. Apparently, one of the reasons that the 
students of today do not know how to handle their 
money well is that they are not aware that their 
role in today’s economy is that of consumers 
rather than producers of goods. Our students need 
to learn the wise use of money as carefully and as 
well as they learn the principles of child develop- 
ment, or clothing construction, or any other course 
they may take. 

Today's teacher has a challenge to meet. She 
should feel her job inadequately done unless she 
has helped her students to prepare themselves for 
their roles as consumers. Lack of understanding 
of the importance of good money management has 
often been cited as a cause of family tension and 
discord. Frequent references to this may be seen 
in newspapers and magazines today—pointing out 
the need for money management education. In a 
large measure, the welfare and happiness of our 
students and the welfare and happiness of their 
future families will depend on their ability to use 
their money resources wisely. 

Home economics teachers have long been in the 
vanguard of those teachers who have taken the 
opportunity presented in their courses to teach wise 
money management. Home economics is concerned 
with the real life problems of families, which 
places the home economics teacher in a distinctly 
advantageous position—her opportunities to teach 
money management are as unlimited as the field 
of home economics itself. 

In teaching the high school foods course, for 
example, the teacher might combine a study of 
methods of cooking less tender meat with a study 
of the wise use of the food dollar. She could point 
out that good nutrition is attainable even though 
the family dines on hamburger rather than porter- 
house steaks. The meat dealer in the local market 
is an excellent person to call upon to make this 
point. A trip to his market to discuss with him 
the less tender cuts of meat as well as the more 
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Geraldine Gage and Hazel Parry 


Miss Gage is an instructor in household economics 
in the School of Home Economics at Kansas State 
College, where Miss Parry was a graduate student 
when this article was prepared. She is now clinic 
dietitian at the Medical Center of the University 
of Kansas. Miss Gage was on leave of absence last 
summer to attend the graduate workshop in 
Family Financial Security Education held at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


expensive ones is an ideal way to illustrate the 
wise use of limited resources. As a follow-up, the 
class could work out a chart of meats with their 
nutritive values and prices. 

College students in nutrition classes learn the 
nutritional needs of families at various stages of 
the family cycle. From this life cycle, using the 
45-year average family life span, the student can 
draw certain generalizations about the financial 
status of the family. For example, most families 
have lower incomes during the first five years; the 
average family reaches its peak of income about 
twenty years after its beginning—depending on the 
occupation of the breadwinner. The student can 
estimate the probable expenses this same family 
would be meeting for food and other items. Studies 
of families reveal standard expenditure periods— 
that is, higher expenses for furniture and equip- 
ment during the initial years of married life and 
higher education costs at 20 to 25 years after the 
formation of the family. 

If the class members wanted to carry this study 
further, they could assume an occupation for the 
breadwinner of the family, and, from his age and 
occupation determine what his approximate income 
might be. The Bureau of Labor Statistics can 
furnish this information. With information about 
the nutritional needs of the family plus income 
and expenses, the class could decide on a budget. 
Planning menus that would meet the nutritional 
needs of the family on the amount of money al- 
lotted to food would be good exercise in wise 
money management 

Such income and expense guides as those de- 
veloped by the Heller Committee’ are not too 


' Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
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complex for a class to study and use. Other budget 
charts are available for various income levels and 
localities. Through these the students learn what 
items of expense are encountered by most families 
and the average amount spent for these items. The 
students could use these guides to gain experience 
in planning for several income levels. The teacher 
can give help to the students learning how to 
substitute foods that are rich in nutrients and low 
in cost for high-cost foods on the limited income 
level. 

Many teachers have found that the clothing class 
provides an excellent opportunity for simple record 
keeping procedures and principles of budgeting. 

» expense of clothing construction, figured as 
part of the student's own record of expenses, is a 
good starting point. Many students do keep small 
expense books, and the other girls in the class 
could be guided in this excellent practice. These 
records give a basis for determining expected in- 
come and future expense and provide the teacher 
with a guide in helping the student plan for future 
spending or for a budget. 


Extracurricular Activities as Teaching Situations 


A trip, planned as part of a school program, 
provides an excellent situation for students to learn 
to handle money well. The group responsible for 
planning for transportation and meals may be 
limited by what a class can afford and must learn 
to shop as consumers for the goods and services 
they want. 

Other functions of the total school program, such 
as class banquets and parties, also provide oppor- 
tunities for students to learn techniques of money 
management. Wherever the students visualize a 
need for efficient money management, they may 
be guided to survey their resources and to plan 
how to use their resources to reach their goals— 
which is essentially the scheme of money manage- 
ment. 

Home economics teachers who make a dynamic 
topic of money management to motivate the stu- 
dent to learn, have used resources close at hand 
to help in the presentation. The school is a fertile 
field for such source material. The pupils them- 
selves, with various backgrounds and experiences, 
are one of the richest resources. 

In her own classes, a teacher might pose a hypo- 
thetical situation close enough to real life to in- 


terest the pupils as a basis for a discussion of 
For instance, the actual life 


money management. 
situation of one of the families described in some 
current magazine can be fictionized for purpose 
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of illustration. The pupils often identify themselves 
with these persons if they see a similarity between 
the hypothetical situation and their own back- 
ground. They then join in the discussion, usually 
from a personal point of view. 

“How can I earn more money?” may be the 
burning question in many of the students’ minds. 
The young people are very serious about these 
problems and are usually eager to discuss them in 
groups, as many teachers know. The student with 
an ample allowance may have a problem of judi- 
cious management similar to that of a student who 
earns his own money, although they may be on 
different economic levels. However, there are com- 
mon bases for comparison, and on these bases the 
teacher can build lively discussions. 


Use of School and Community Resources 


Good relations with other departments in the 
school can be promoted in an over-all plan to 
teach money management. Teachers of other 
courses are flattered by the recognition when asked 
to be guest speaker on some phase of money man- 
agement. Perhaps the social science teacher would 
discuss economics from the point of view of the 
consumer—how to buy wisely. Or the mathematics 
teacher might be willing to discuss how to deter- 
mine true interest rates charged by personal 
finance companies and the cost of credit. The stu- 
dents enjoy this exchange of teachers; the co- 
operation indicates a good morale in the school; 
and the presentations of the several instructors 
give the student a broader view of money manage- 
ment than they sometimes get from one in- 
structor. 

Either the local or the school library is an ex- 
cellent source of material for money management 
teaching. The home economics teacher and the 
librarian could select materials for ‘the file on 
money management, put a special collection of 
books aside for the use of the students, and perhaps 
arrange for a bulletin board display of book jackets. 
Special assignments to the library could insure that 
the material was used. 

As we have learned in our family finance classes 
at Kansas State College, panel discussions are 
effective in presenting the concepts of wise money 
management. Every community has some one v ho 
is working out money management problems to a 
successful conclusion. We are taking advantage 
of this personal experience to illustrate our points. 
Successful homemakers participate in panel dis- 
cussions of effects of good money management on 


their own happiness and welfare. Panels of parents 
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and students have been effective in pointing up 
topics of money management, especially such 
problems as children and their allowances. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult problems for 
high school and college students to realize, until 
they get into the situation, is the cost of getting 
married—just what are the expenses of establishing 
a home. Inexperience in such matters and trial- 
and-error learning of how to handle a limited 
budget make for much unhappiness. A panel that 
includes a married student almost invariably ap- 
proaches this topic, and, if there are older home- 
makers present as well as students contemplating 
marriage, the discussion becomes informative and 
vital as well as interesting. 

Among the most helpful sources in the com- 
munity are the people whose professional interest 
is in the field of money management. The insur- 
ance company agents, for example, are very co- 
operative about arranging talks on insurance for 
school groups. Trips to the bank are easily ar- 
ranged and very rewarding. Real estate brokers 
welcome visitors and are willing to discuss prob- 
lems and responsibilities of home ownership. 

Credit discussions can be arranged through many 
sources. The credit managers of local department 
stores welcome an opportunity to talk with patrons 
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about credit buying—its uses and abuses. Credit 
rating houses, the Better Business Bureau, and 
small joan companies also have personnel who can 
discuss the wise use of credit either at secondary 
school or college levels. 


Sources of Materials and Training 


The Institute of Life Insurance of New York, 
the Wheat Flour Institute in Chicago, The House- 
hold Finance Corporation in Chicago, The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and the Family Financial Se- 
curity Education Committee of New York are 
among the many sources of printed materials for 
bulletin boards and visual teaching aids. 

The Family Financial Security Education Com- 
mittee has established summer workshops in var- 
ious universities across the nation for further dis- 
semination of information on money management. 
These workshops are designed to help teachers 
who want to learn more about family financial 
security education. Outstanding leaders in the field 
teach at each university where the workshops are 
held. Anyone wishing to attend one of these work- 
shops first needs to apply for a scholarship to the 
National Committee for Education in Family Fi- 
nance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 


York. 


Mental Health Week Announced 


The National Association for Mental Health, Inc. announces the 1955 
Mental Health Week, May 1 to 7, and a Fund Campaign that will extend 
through May. Slogan for the Week is “Fight Mental Illness—Build Mental 
Health.” 

One of the pieces of material prepared for the week—“For Good Mental 
Health in Your Community”—says “here are some of the things a community 
should provide for good mental health”: 

Doctors, nurses, counselors who understand the relationship of physical health and 
mental health . . . 

Social agencies which offer help in a manner which does not embarrass the people who 
need it . . . where needed services are offered as rights so that the recipient loses no self- 
respect in receiving them . . . 

Hospitals which are not only modern in terms of medical procedures for the physical 
well-being of the patients, but are concerned with emotional needs as well; which are 
aware of the family needs during hospitalization 

Clinics with short waiting lists so that people do not suffer the additional uncertainty 
and worry of waiting weeks or months for treatment 

Health agencies which educate people about the measures they can take to avoid pre- 
ventable diseases . . . 

The National Association for Mental Health suggests that the leaflet be 
distributed to every member of the community. Prices are $1.05 per hundred 
for 100 to 999 copies with further discounts on larger quantities. Order from the 
National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 


N. ¥. 


How Young Families Spend Their Money 


OME visits to young homemakers to find 

out how they spend their incomes were 
both interesting and informative to me, a teacher 
of home management. For this study, New Britain, 
Connecticut, was chosen as a representative city 
of 75,000 population. Those New Britain couples 
married in 1950 in that city were the ones selected 
for attempted interview. The only other initial 
criterion was that the wife be 30 years of age, or 
younger, at the time of the interview. This age 
limit was set in order to make the data apply di- 
rectly to young married groups. Half of the group 
interviewed were married at age 20 or younger. 

Of the 746 marriages in 1950 in New Britain, 
205 of the wives were too old for consideration; 
145 could not be located; 110 had moved out of 
town; 18 refused interview; 9 were divorced or 
separated; 9 were living with (and composing a 
single unit with) parents; 3 were deceased; 54 
were known to be working wives. In all, a total 
of 193 wives were interviewed. The interviews 
were made between mid-February and the end of 
May 1954. No attempt was made to determine 
whether there were other young families with the 
wife in the age group interviewed who had not 
been married in New Britain. The method of 
sampling was reviewed by a group of research 
people and considered sound. 

The final analysis was made on 171 families 
where the husband was the only wage-earner. 
There were 22 others interviewed where there were 
two wage-earners, but these were omitted because 
the number was too small for analysis. The data 
were gathered by personal interviews using a four- 
page questionnaire covering education of wife 
and husband, wurder of children, equipment and 
how purchased, housing, insurance, income, and 
records of expense. Nearly all of these families 
had children as shown by the following figures: 
11 had 3 children each; 69 had 2 children each; 
83 had one child each; 8 had no children, but 
5 of the 8 women were pregnant. 


’ This study was under the guidance of S. Rains Wallace, 
director of research at the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Oreana Merriam 


Miss Merriam is an associate professor of home 
economics in the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Massachusetts. This study of 
how a group of young families in New Britain, 
Connecticut, spend their money was conducted 
during a sabbatical leave from Miss Merriam’s 
teaching position. 


Education of Sample 


There were 16 per cent of the wives and 26 
per cent of the husbands with more than high 
school education. Of the remainder, 70 per cent 
of the wives but only 43 per cent of the husbands 
had finished high school. Military service may have 
accounted for this difference. 


Income 

In considering total gross income, the range was 
$2100 to $12,105 and the median $4300, with a 
mean of $4,588. The national 1952 median, accord- 
ing to Current Population Reports (1), is $4,249 
for urban families. The disposable income (income 
after income tax is taken out) per family averaged 
$4,133. The families in this study seemed to be 
doing well considering their youth and relatively 
few years of marital responsibility. However, one 
thought must be injected here—perhaps some of 
these wage-earners were already working at near 
the peak of their financial capacity. 


How Money Was Spent 


The homemakers usually knew the amounts 
spent for rent, utilities, insurance premiums, pay- 
ments on equipment and car, church and charity, 
food-groceries, newspapers, and recreation. Food 
money was not separated from “groceries,” and 
groceries included paper goods, cleaning supplies, 
and cigarettes in some cases besides food as such. 
Of interest is the fact that the least known was the 
clothing expenditure—whether it was large or small. 
(See table 1.) 

The incomes were studied in step intervals of 
$300 from $2,000 through $12,399. The modal in- 
terval (having the greatest number of cases) was 
$4100 to $4,399 with 26 cases. 

The median income figured $4,179. The family 
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TABLE | 


Expenses of the family closest to the 
median of modal group 


AMOUNT 


Housing item and utilities $747 
Payments on equipment and car 369 
Food— groceries 1560 
Clothing upkeep 200 
Clothing 100 
Doctor, dentist, drugs 100 
Hospital, accident, and health insurance 
Recreation 

Reading, newspaper 

Auto running and insurance 

Tobacco 

Church and charity 

Gifts 

Social security 

Life insurance 

Savings 

Dues on clubs, etc 

Vacation 

Income tax 

Unaccounted for 


Total 100.0 


income and plan of expenditures indicated in table 


1 was closest to the median. There was one child. 


Equipment 

Pieces of equipment were owned by the 171 
families in the following order of frequency: re- 
frigerator, washer, automobile, television, vacuum 
cleaner. (See table 2. ) 


TABLE 2 
Equipment owned by 171 families 


IPMENT 

BOUGHT ON 
STILL BEING 
MENT PAID FoR 


IPMENT FAMILIES OW NING 


per cent per cent 


Refrigerator 47 
0 automat 

Washer 97 nonautomat 51 
21 semiautomatic 
Automobile 64 
Television 52 
72 tank 

24 pot 33 


26 upright 


Vacuum cleaner 


Only the last 59 families interviewed were asked 
about sewing machines; two-thirds of them (40) 
had none, and 19 owned one each, with 11 of the 
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19 bought on installment credit. Very few had 
dryers, dish washers, freezers, ironers, garbage 
disposals, or any one of these. This may be ex- 
plained in part because few owned their homes. 
It is of interest that installment buying occurred in 
about 50 per cent of the purchases of equipment, 
including car. 


Life Insurance 


Whereas in the United States three out of four 
families have some type of life insurance, every 
one of these families carried life insurance. All 
but 10 were included in Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance. Because 10 of the 171 gave insufficient 
information about life insurance, only 161 cases 
could be used for data on insurance in this study. 
Three-fourths of these people were employed 
where they had group insurance coverage. (See 
table 3. ) 


TABLE 3 


Life insurance coverage of 161 families 


AVERAGE NT 
oF TROOME SPENT 


SUMPER OF FAMILIES 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 
WITH Policies INDICATED ‘ 


rom LiFe INSURANCE 


percent 


3 had only group insurance 1 
had only 1 policy besides 
group 
had 2 policies besides 
group 
had 3 policies besides 
group 
had 4 or more policies 


tes ar uy 


121 with group insurance 


40 had no group insurance $6,991 


142 had insurance on wife (4500 to 85,000), median $1,000 and 
average #1,235 
had insurance on children (#250 to 85,000), 


average #1,200 
had no insurance on children of which 8 had no children 


median #1000, 


i were eligible for National Service Life Insurance but only 
39 had policies ($1,000 to $10,000), median 85,000, average 
85,487 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of 168 families with various 
members of family insured 


HUSBAND 


(Leones 
ES 


rem CENT 
17.8 
ss 
37.4 
4.8 
24 
24 
12 
24 
24 
12 
24 
17 
12 
77 
| 
— 
‘ 
$10,374 
5 
5 
number os 
13 
2s 
ut wire 
omer 
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The percentage of income spent for life insur- 
ance ranged from less than 1 per cent to 13 per 
cent with a median of 5 per cent. We wish we 
knew whether the children of the general popula- 
tion are as widely insured as appears in this group. 
(See table 4. ) 

Note that in every case the husband is insured. 
The average life insurance excluding National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance per family in the United States 
is $5800 and in Connecticut $8200 (2, p. 10). The 
average life insurance for this group of young 
families is $7,508. To be sure, these people have 
greater need of protection than the general public 
because they have young children and little sav- 
ings. 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Records and Wills 


Every family except one had some form of hos- 
pital or health ‘and accident insurance. 

About 66 per cent had some sort of records of 
how their money was spent. Many of the so-called 
records were only receipts. Only one-third of these 
young people used a checking account. Only two 
of the 171 had wills, and one of those was not in 
good form or up to date according to the home- 
maker. 


General Comments 

1. Installment buying is certainly part of present- 
day living. Education should guide how, when, 
where, and how much installment buying is wise. 

2. Since a considerable part of the income is 
being spent for hospitalization and accident and 
health insurance, guidance is needed in learning 
how to determine what the policy contains, which 
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companies are sound, and whether one has made 
a wise purchase. 

3. In the area of life insurance the young family 
should be encouraged to weigh the arguments for 
insurance for each member of the family, but 
particularly for the wife and children, against a 
realistic appraisal of the family’s possible needs 
and the ability to pay the premiums. When the 
husband as father and breadwinner has a ye 
on the child, or children, and the father dies, 
is difficult to continue the premiums and ai 
the policy has not been arranged to be auto- 
matically paid up. If the premium money were 
spent on more life insurance for the father and 
he died, the child could get the money. 

4. More adequate records and accounts that are 
easy to follow and to keep would be of value to 
these young families in many ways. This is espe- 
cially important since a third of these families 
did not use a checking account. Another question 
might be: Is it more important for home owners 
to have wills than for renters to have such docu- 
ments? Each case is an individual decision, but 
surely families with children and some property 
should consider this point. 

As a result of this study the writer believes that 
the important implications listed above are worthy 
of emphasis by teachers of potential homemakers 
(boys and girls) at both the high school and col- 
lege levels. 
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Permanent Headquarters Gift from Massachusetts 


In March, the Massachusetts State Home Economics Association sent to 
AHEA headquarters a check for $825 to be used for the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. The amount represents the value of government bonds pledged 
some years ago for the Headquarters Fund and which have now matured. 

In transmitting the gift, Mabel A. Turner, president of the Massachusetts 
State Home Economics Association, wrote to the AHEA executive secretary, 
“It is with pride and pleasure that we turn this money over to you to be placed 
at the disposal of the Permanent Headquarters Building Fund.” 

Present furnishings activities at the Headquarters Building are chiefly con- 
cerned with selecting and installing new furniture for the offices in the 


building. 


In replying to the Massachusetts president, the AHEA executive secretary 
expressed the hope of the AHEA officers and headquarters staff that AHEA 
members will always visit the AHEA headquarters when they are in 


Washington. 
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Let’s Live a Little! 


How to Keep Body and Soul Together 


S it selfish to be concerned with our own 

health? On the contrary, by having good 
health, both mentally and physically, we increase 
the strength of our profession and our country and 
our world! 

Bodily health is an obvious thing—and certainly 
a matter that every home economist should be 
aware of, since she is preaching it in one way or 
another most of the time. And we must be an 
example, too; we must treat our physical health 
as the golden asset it is. 

The rigorous and exciting profession of home 
economics certainly demands 
our very best health, but phys- 
ical good health is only half the 
question. There is also the 
matter of a healthy mind, too. 

And there are three facets to 
this matter. First, living the 
golden rule—doing unto others 
as we would like to be done by. 

After graduation from college 
I had been in my first job for 
less than a year and was only 
just then beginning to be of any 
use to the company, when the 
head of the home economics 
department told me of an opening with another 
firm, writing publicity. She knew I wanted to do 
more writing, and she even gave her permission 
and blessing for me to apply. Now, young home 
economists aren't easy to find, and they're much 
harder to keep. Nevertheless, this fine woman had 
only one thought in her mind—my happiness in 
doing the kind of work I wanted to do, and the 
building of the profession through the building of 
individuals. She could have blocked that move 
for me; instead she helped me make it and thus 
launched me on the writing career I have loved 
so much. That's what is meant by practicing the 
golden rule. 

Another essential to mental health is to “be not 
afraid.” Fear can destroy mental health—even life. 
A railway employee accidentally trapped himself 
in a refrigerator car. When he could neither 


Winnifred C. Jardine 


This is the last of a series of five articles by Mrs. 
Jardine, food editor of The Deseret News and 
Telegram, Salt Lake City. Drawings for the series 
were contributed by Ed Smyth of the art depart- 
ment of Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis. 


escape nor attract the attention of anybody to his 
sad plight, he resigned himself to a tragic fate. 
The record of his approaching death was scribbled 
on the wall of the car in these words: “I'm be- 
coming colder. . .. Nothing to do but wait . . . these 
may be my last words.” And they were. 

When the car was opened, 
searchers were astonished to 
find him dead. There was no 
physical reason for his death. 
The car temperature was a 
moderate 56 degrees. Only in 
the mind of the victim did the 
freezing apparatus work. There 
was plenty of fresh air. He had 
died of his own fears. 

Statistics show that some- 
thing like 85 per cent of all 
fears and worries are unjusti- 
fied; things are past or never 
become realities. So why stunt 

our growth by fear and worry? 

And finally in this matter of mental health there 
is the tender appreciation of lovely everyday 
things—like good fresh air and quiet sunlight. 

Such appreciation is good tonic for the mind! 
I don't want to wait until it's too late to appreciate 
and completely enjoy these precious things in life. 
My husband and I are always telling each other, 
as the children get gravy on his tie or my skirt, or 
tip the milk over for the fourth time in a meal, 
“Remember, when there are no more dirty, clumsy 
little hands, life won't be as rich as it is now. Let's 
appreciate these little vexations as really wonderful 
parts of our lives.” 

It is our responsibility to our Creator and our 
country, to our family and friends, and to our 
profession, to build and maintain good health, both 
of body and of mind! 
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College Clubs Annual Meeting Plans 


T'S to Minneapolis that we go this year for the 
stimulation and fun of participating in the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. Awaiting us there are: (1) a con- 
vention program to help us and professional home 
economists realize our potentials, (2) a section 
program for college clubs that includes time for 
a look at individual and national college club prob- 
lems and aspirations plus opportunity to learn about 
the many professional opportunities in home eco- 
nomics, and (3) exciting social activities with col- 
lege club members and the other convention-goers. 
We wish that every member of our 429 clubs 
could be there—but we'll settle for a representative 
from each club. Be sure your club is represented 
in Minneapolis. 
We open our college club convention activities 
Monday evening, June 27, the night before the 
meeting officially opens, with a “Mixer” at the 


A Change of Status 


Graduating seniors, you've come a long way in 
four years—from freshman home economics stu- 
dent—to graduating senior—next to professional 
home economist. While you are a graduating 
senior, you are invited to take the step that 
marks you as a truly professional home economist, 
the step of becoming a member of your pro- 
fessional Association, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

The Association offers a special men-bership 
rate for your first year out of college; you take 
advantage of it by joining before you leave the 
campus. The administrator of your home eco- 
nomics department will discuss it with you. The 
gist of the plan is that you pay $3.50 AHEA 
dues‘ for your first year's membership, plus what- 
ever your state dues are, to your home economics 
administrator; she sends this to AHEA head- 


quarters; and before you leave campus you have 
your membership card from your professional 
Association showing you are a member for the 
fiscal year August 1, 1955-July 31, 1956. 


Elaine Millen 


Elaine Millen, University of Nebraska senior, is 
AHEA college clubs section president. 


Sheridan Hotel. After that we'll have a business 
meeting. We may register at the auditorium either 
after noon on Monday or the next morning before 
the first general session which opens the conven- 
Registration fee for college club members 
Be sure to bring some identification that 


tion. 
is $1. 


shows you are a member. 


College Club Headquarters 


The Sheridan Hotel is college club headquarters. 
It is in the heart of the Minneapolis “loop” and two 
blocks from the Auditorium, center of the conven- 
tion. The Sheridan is also within walking distance 
of many good eating places, theaters, and churches. 
Affiliated clubs have already received hotel reserva- 
tion blanks showing prices and facilities available, 
and these should be sent promptly to the AHEA 
Housing Bureau in Minneapolis. 

I would like to describe here the many wonderful 
events of the AHEA annual meeting, but space per- 
mits me to touch only on the college club activities. 
I suggest you read page 336 in this issue of the 
Jovrnat for an outline of the whole convention 
program. For information on clothing to take to 
Minneapolis in June, see page 262 of the April 
JOURNAL. 


College Club Meetings 


We have both the morning and afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 29th, for our college clubs sec- 
tion meetings. This is subject-matter section day 
for the other groups of the Association—but 
we are having our college clubs section meetings 
that day so that we may visit the professional 
section meetings of the Association on Thursday. 
Thursday, then, we will be able to hear about the 
new trends and the opportunities of the profes- 
sional sections in which we have a special interest. 
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Our section program opens at 9:30 Wednesday 
morning with “Buzz Sessions” organized by Larra 
Zola Coe, chairman of the college clubs advisory 
committee. Many of us will spend our lunch time 
at alumnae luncheons—coming back into session in 
the afternoon for our “Parade of Personalities,” the 
high light of our program. 

We hope that this convention will be truly a 
significant one for all of us who are fortunate 
enough to attend. We are looking forward to see- 
ing a large group of college girls from every state 
in the nation on this memorable visit to Minne- 
apolis. This is just one quick look into our section 
plans for the 46th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. If you have ques- 
tions that I have not answered in this article, please 
send them to our executive secretary, Mildred 
Horton, at AHEA headquarters. You know the 
address—1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


nak 


On the “Parade of Person- 
alities” program are, left to 
right: Mrs. Katharine M. Al- 
derman, homemaker and 1954 
Fulbright lecturer; Catherine 
T. Dennis, AHEA president; 
Janette Kelley, home econ- 
omist in business; Edna P 
Amidon, home economics ed- 
ucator; Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
USDA research administra- 
tor; Doretta Schlaphoff, col- 
lege administrator; and Ruth 
M. Leverton, college research 
administrator 


Meet the Model of “Take a Look” 


A more enthusiastic booster for home economics 
careers you never saw than Mary Ann Nichols, the 
George Washington University home economics 
junior who was the photographic model for “Take 
a Look at Home Economics,” AHEA’s newest career 
publication. Sixty thousand copies of the colorful 
three-page career leaflet were printed by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

“Home economics is an up-and-coming, wonder- 
ful field for a girl,” Mary Ann says. She discovered 
that it was the career for her soon after she gradu- 
ated from high school, when she worked as a sales- 
girl in a fine specialty store and learned that home 
economics involves both the economics of the home 
and the art of gracious living as well as the skills 
of homemaking. She “can't wait” until she finishes 
college and starts her first professional home 
economics job, which she hopes will be in food 
demonstration. Favorite home economics courses 
are foods and nutrition. 


Mary Ann thinks 
“Take a Look” should be 
given to all high school 
students—“it is so color 
ful and attractive and 
clearly and simply shows 
that home economics 
study prepares a girl for 
her cual role as salaried ‘ 
worker and homemak- 
er.” Mary Ann enjoyed Mary Ann Nichole 
modeling for the leaflet, 
even though she had to stand still for almost an 
hour, moving only when the artist and photographer 
directed her. 

Mary Ann is secretary of the George Washington 
University home economics club. She was selected 
as the model for “Take a Look” while she and other 
members of a class at “GW” were “previewing” 
copy and layout of the leaflet. 


Minneapolis in June 


Eye Opener Programs and Special Events 
at the AHEA Annual Meeting 


Theme: “Home Economics—lIts Potential 


for Greater Service” 


tentative program 


Newburg Studio 
Mary Kimbali 

. who knows about the 
Melody Maids 


Annual meeting eye openers—those traditional 
bright beginnings to annual meeting days—are cer- 
tain to fill the auditorium to capacity on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday mornings again this year. 


6th Annual Meeting of the 


The American Home Economics Association announces with 
pride the following program for its 46th annual meeting. 
Each of the nation’s home economists and all friends of the 
Association are invited to share in this program. 


Monday 


9:00 a.m. Executive board 
to State presidents’ and 
5:00 p.m. councilors’ unit 
State college club 
presidents’ workshop 
College club advisers’ 
workshop 
Home economics in busi- 
ness section (see page 


7:30 p.m. Special film presentation 
of the Co-ordinating 
Council of AHEA, 
AVA, and NEA 


8:30 p.m. Special committees 
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Tuesday 


8:30 a.m. Registration opens 

10:00 a.m. General session: “Home 
Economics—Its Poten- 
tial for Greater Service 
in the Profession” 

Speakers: 

Hevcen R. LeBaron 
Catuenmve T. Dennis 

Afternoon Visit exhibits 

7:00 to Business and council 

9:00 p.m. meeting 

9:00 p.m. All States Reception 


- 
1 | 
4 
| 
Extension Service section 
(see page 350) 
12 noon Registration opens 
@ 


Get 
. . » who reports from world news fronts 


There won't be one that anybody at the annual meet- 
ing will want to miss. Also, traditionally, the eye 
openers are scheduled by the program planning 
committee but largely planned by the local arrange- 
ments committee. This is true this year, too, though 


AHEA, 


The 1955 program offers three general sessions 
built around the theme, a full day of meetings for 
subject-matter sections and another full day for pro- 
fessional sections, an entire afternoon on opening 


MINNEAPOLIS, MI 
JUNE 28-JULY 1, 1955 


the program committee itself suggested the very 
special “surprise” program Thursday morning. In 
addition to the eye openers, the local arrangements 
committee traditionally suggests some event on the 
lighter side for one annual meeting evening. This 
year that event is an opportunity to hear and see 
the St. Paul Pop Concert and Ice Revue, one of the 
famous summer events in the Upper Midwest. 


Wednesday. How to achieve that elusive feeling 
of “Ah, here is a room that [ can work well in, or 
live well in, or feel happy or successful in” is the 
theme of the Wednesday morning eye opener pre- 
sented by the Minnesota chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators. Our surroundings, with 
their effect on our happiness, our success, our ef- 
ficiency, and the refreshment of our mental, spiritual, 
and physical energies, and how we can control these 
effects, is one of those topics “with something for 
everyone” and is an appropriate beginning for our 
day of subject-matter section meetings 


Please turn the page 


NNESOTA 


day to tour the educational and professional ex- 
hibits, opportunity to meet AHEA officers and the 
presidents of state associations, two evening meet- 


ings open to friends, and an afternoon of trips. 


Wednesday 


7:00 a.m. Breakfasts: Kappa Omi- 
cron Phi and Omicron Nu 
Allday Registration 
Visit exhibits 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. Subject-matter sections 
College clubs section 
12:45 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m. Subject-matter sections 
College clubs section 
5:30 p.m. Alumnae dinners 
8:00 p.m. General session: “Home 
(Open to Economics—Its Poten- 
the public) tial for Greater Service 
to the Community” 
Speakers: 
Henry Steere ComMacen 
Treovore C. Buecen 
Presentation of awards 


Thursday 


7:00 a.m. Breakfast: 
Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Allday Registration 
Visit exhibits 

8:30 a.m. Eye opener 

9:30 a.m. Professional sections 
12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m_ Professional sections 
8:00 p.m. St. Paul Pop Concert 
( Guests and Ice Revue 
may be 
invited ) 
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Friday 


8:00 a.m. Registration opens 

8:30 a.m. Eye opener 

9:30 a.m. General session: “Home 
Economics—Its Poten- 
tial for Greater Service 
to Individuals” 

Speakers 

Munrny 
Donorny 

11:45 a.m. Council meeting 

1:00 p.m. Professional trips 

2:00 p.m. Exhibits close 


Saturday Executive board 
State presidents’ and 


councilors’ unit 
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Thursday is “surprise” day, but the surprise has 
at least a name—“Getting to Know You” and artists 
that bill themselves as the “Minneapolis Melody 
Maids” (The Home Economists Broadway Never 
Knew). They say in their own publicity, though 
we're sure it's just an oversight somewhere, “No 
Oscars from Hollywood—No Emmys from Tele- 
vision—Their light shines from a Betty Lamp.” 

Just what the program is to be, is a secret of 
the program planning committee; just how the 
Melody Maids will “get to know you” is a secret 
only the Maids themselves know. You'll be sur- 
prised, delighted, hilariously amused (they say 
modestly), and you'll even learn a lot. 


Friday. On-the-spot reporting from 66 countries 
over the past 20 years has made the Friday eye 
opener speaker, George Grim, Minneapolis Tribune 
columnist and KSTP-TV television and radio news- 
man, one of the most-travelled correspondents in 
America. He has been assigned to many of the 
top news events of these years. Among his eye- 
witness reports were the hanging of Mussolini, 
V-E Day in Paris, Peron’s Argentina, the Panchen 
Lama in Tibet, and from the fronts in China, Italy, 
and Korea. 

He has flown on a jet bombing mission over 
the Yalu River area, was an adviser to the Chiang 
Kai Shek government in Chungking during two 
years of World War II, was enlisted man and officer 
in the U.S. Army, has been decorated by both the 


paul lida photography 


Chinese Nationalist and United States govern- 
ments. 

His talk, “It’s Your World,” will be both chronicle 
and challenge—and will introduce, to delegates 
from the rest of the United States, one of the most 
dynamic personalities in the Upper Midwest. 

Mr. Grim’s program was planned by the home 
economists of Robin Hood Flour Company, General 
Mills, Inc., and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Ann Krost, who was local arrangements chairman 
at the 1948 annual meeting in Minneapolis, will co- 
ordinate this year's eye opener programs. 


In its “old world” style setting, the St. Paul 
Pop Concert and Ice Revue is a famous summer 
event in St. Paul. Presented jointly by the St. 
Paul Civic Opera Association, the St. Paul Pop Con- 
cert Orchestra, and the St. Paul Figure Skating Club, 
for the past 15 years, the productions now possess 
a vitality and a freshness difficult to match in show 
business. 

The 30 members of the St. Paul Civic Opera 
mixed chorus come from all walks of life. They 
participate in the Concert chorus because of their 
love of singing and appreciation of the opportuni- 
ties the Civic Opera presents for good musical 
talent. Their personal enjoyment of music is re- 
flected in the quality of their performances. Solo- 
ists are chosen primarily from the chorus. 

The orchestra members are accomplished mu- 
sicians from the vicinity. Some of them play with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
during the winter. 

The St. Paul Figure Skating Club, in 
its 20 years of existence, claims produc- 
tion of more skating shows than any other 


amateur organization and has produced 
numerous national and sectional cham- 
pions. Practically every United States 
Olympic and World Championship figure 
skating team has drawn one or more of 
its members from the St. Paul Figure 
Skating Club. Some of the most accom- 
plished of the skating club members are 
still very young; others have refused 
many professional offers, choosing skat- 
ing as an avocation and displaying their 
talents regularly at the St. Paul Pop Con- 
cert and Ice Revue. 

Lert. Scene from the St. Paul Pop Con- 
cert and Ice Revue. The presentation on 
Thursday evening during the AHEA annual 
meeting is a special pre-season performance. 
Guests may be invited. 
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RESEARCH 


Shrinkage Caused by Various Laundering 
Procedures Used on Wool and Wool-blended Fabrics’ 


ECAUSE of its many excellent textile proper- 

ties, wool is one of our most popular fibers. 
However, like all fibers, it has some qualities that 
are disadvantages in some of the uses for which 
the fiber is otherwise very suitable. One of the 
most important of these qualities is the tendency 
of wool to shrink or felt in the presence of heat, 
moisture, and agitation. This property is of value 
in the manufacturing of tailored garments and of 
feits, but it is a definite disadvantage when a fabric 
containing wool needs to be cleaned. Until re 
cently, all wool articles had to be dry-cleaned if 
shrinkage was to be prevented. Dry cleaning, how- 
ever, was not practical for such items as wool 
hosiery or, in many cases, wool blankets. When 
such articles had to be washed, the traditional 
laundering method called for the use of lukewarm 
water, a mild soap, and gentle squeezing rather 
than wringing. 

Since the end of World War II “washable 
woolens” have appeared on the market. In the 
earlier fabrics, the tendency to resist shrinkage 
was achieved either by the addition of resin 
finishes such as melamine formaldehyde or by 
treating the wool with chlorine. Neither of these 
types of finishes has yet proved completely satis- 
factory. The latest attempt to produce shrink- 
resistant woolens has made use of the hydrophobic, 
consequently dimensionally stable, fibers such as 
Dacron, Orlon, and nylon. By blending 10 to 55 
per cent of these fibers with the wool, fabrics with 
improved resistance to shrinking have been ob- 
tained. In some cases, both a chlorination treat- 


' This study is a compilation of three interrelated master's 
theses completed in August 1954 as partial fulfillment of the 
Master of Science Degree at the University of Tennessee 
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Ruth Legg Galbraith, Jeanette Austin, 
Marjorie Holder, and Comfort Tate 


Dr. Galbraith is a professor of textiles and clothing 
and Miss Holder is an instructor of textiles, cloth- 
ing, and related art in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Tennessee. Miss Austin, 
now Mrs. Calhoun and a full-time homemaker, is 
a former home demonstration agent with the 
Louisiana Extension Service. Miss Tate ix an in- 
structor of textiles and clothing in the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


ment and a small percentage of nylon have been 
used. 

It was felt that the consumer could benefit from 
a study set up to determine the effectiveness of 
these methods for increasing the dimensional sta- 
bility of wool fabrics. In of the work of 
Furry (1), McKee and Roseberry (2), and Legg (3), 
it was decided to investigate the effect of tempera- 


view 


ture, type of detergent, and time of agitation on 


the shrinkage of both wool and wool-blended 
fabrics. Since it has been shown that increasing 
the temperature from 104° F to 120° F or 140° F 


greatly increases the amount of soil removed by 
soaps and synthetic detergents (1) (2), it seemed 
possible that a better method than the traditional 


one for laundering wool could be discovered. 


Procedure 


Eight different types of fabric—three containing 
100 per cent wool, one containing 45 per cent 
wool and 55 per cent Dacron, one containing 
45 per cent wool and 55 per cent Orlon, two con- 
taining 85 per cent wool and 15 per cent nylon, 
and one containing 90 per cent wool and 10 per 
cent nylon—were bought from Knoxville (Tennes- 
see) stores. One of the 85 per cent wool fabrics 
had been treated with a chlorination finish while 


& 
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the other had not. The three all-wool fabrics were 
a plain-weave worsted, a woolen twill, and a 
worsted twill. The fabric constructions of the 
blended fabrics were similar to each other and 
comparable with the plain-weave worsted fabric. 

The fabrics were cut into 12-inch shrinkage 
squares, care being taken not to include any fabric 
within 3 inches of the selvage. Within these squares 
10-inch squares were marked with fine sewing 
thread using a very loose basting stitch. Five 
samples of each fabric were tested for each laun- 
dering condition and the shrinkage for the 5 
averaged. 

The temperatures tested were 100° F, 120° F, 
and 140° F. Three different lengths of washing time 
—one minute, three minutes, and ten minutes—were 
studied. Two rinses of two minutes each were 
given the fabrics after each wash, and the rinsing 
temperatures were always the same as those used 
in washing the fabrics. The comparative amounts 
of shrinkage caused by machine and hand washing 
were also determined. Except where specifically 
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stated otherwise, all washing and rinsing was per- 
formed in a cylinder type automatic washing ma- 
chine which was operated manually in order to 
control the length of the wash and rinse cycles. 
All laundering was done in tap water of approxi- 
mately 120 ppm hardness. Nine soaps and syn- 
thetic detergents, including examples of the alky! 
sulfates, alkyl aryl sulfonates, and non-ionics, were 
tested. These included both those containing alka- 
line salts or builders and those which did not. The 
detergent concentration used was 0.15 per cent. 
In addition, one set of samples was dried in an 
automatic dryer while all other samples were 
spread out flat and allowed to dry at room tem- 
perature. After the fabrics had dried they were 
steam pressed with a patting rather than a sliding 
motion. They were then measured in both warp 
and filling directions and the percentage of shrink- 
age calculated. 


Discussion 
As would be expected, the all-wool fabrics shrank 


TABLE | 
Effect of time of agitation, tem perature, and type of drying on the percentage of shrinkage of three wool fabrics and 


one wool-nylon blend 


100% Wool 


LAUNDERING 
CONDITIONS* 


Plan Weave Worsted Twill, worden 


let wash Sth wash Ist wash Sth wash 


310 235 


20.9 23.1 


25. 4 185 


76.0 150 124A BA 
225 13.1 163 99 


85° Wool, 15% Nylon Averages for All Fabres 


Sth wash 


Ist wash 


Sth wash 


* All fabrics were washed in a mild soap solution. 
1 W = warp; F = filling. 


4 

. 

— 

Ist wash Sth wash Ist wash 

3 min 

120° F 

Dryer 

dried 45 60 25 13.1 159 10.1 98 37 «90 76 +02 W1 19 119 49 196 119 
3 min 

120" F 

Aw 

dried 52 209 116 155 90 6566 «(30 120 78 68 +08 8.1 05 114 41 17.7 WS 
3 min 

100° F 

Ar 

dried 49 6.1 219 U4 68 85 268 90 36 130 85 72 0.1 84 05 117 46 175 Wd 
3 min 

1” F 

Aw 

aL dried 136 59 29 156 155 W2 BO M5 80 385 WH 86 70 +09 80 O4 110 47 184 118 
1 min 

120° F 

Air 

dried 16.1 62 215 115 164 90 920639 129 «8.1 74 +01 79 05 120 48 69 97 
10 min 

120° F 

Air 

dried 176 72 0.0 45 6S 180 79 01 85 O05 136 61 217 13.7 
Average 6. 91 37 M1 93 73 403 85 07 

\ 
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much more than did the wool-nylon blend (table 1) 
when tested by Holder. Likewise, the differences 
in the effects of the various laundering conditions 
were much more pronounced for the all-wool 
fabrics than for the one containing nylon. The 
10-minute wash period caused the most shrinkage— 
doing even more damage than drying in an auto- 
matic dryer, which was next in the amount of 
shrinkage caused. Conversely, the one-minute wash 
period caused the least shrinkage of any procedure 
tested. As had been previously stated by Ahern 
(4), the temperature had very little effect on the 
percentage of shrinkage. There was no significant 
difference between the amounts of shrinkage caused 
by washing at 100° F and 120° F. However, when 
the temperature was elevated to 140° F a slight 
increase in shrinkage did occur. 

Austin found that four of the five wool-blend 
fabrics shrank less under comparable conditions 
than did the all-wool fabrics (table 2). The fifth 
fabric which contained only 10 per cent nylon 
shrank as much as did the all-wool fabrics. The 
fabrics containing Dacron and Orlon were most 
satisfactory in their launderability. However, it 
must be pointed out that these fabrics contained 


WOOL SHRINKAGE CAUSED BY LAUNDERING Ml 


at least 40 per cent more of the dimensionally 
stable fiber than did those containing nylon. Al- 
though the shrink-resistance of these fabrics has 
been greatly improved, they still were not shrink 
proof. Even the most dimensionally stable fabric, 
the Dacron and wool, had shrunk 444 per cent in 
the warp after the fifth washing, which is too 
much for a garment to shrink and still retain a 
satisfactory fit. However, these fabrics probably 
could have been stretched back to size while they 
were still wet. The chlorination treatment did not 
seem to lend much more shrink-resistance than did 
the 15 per cent nylon alone in the two fabrics 
which were tested in this study. 

The various laundering conditions seemed to 
cause practically the same amounts of shrinkage, 
with hand laundering causing slightly less than 
did washing in a machine. The built detergents 
caused no more shrinkage than the mild ones did. 
It seems as if this might be another place where 
the instructions for laundering wool might be 
changed, since Legg (3) found that the built deter- 
gents removed substantially more soil from wool 
than did the unbuilt. 

The fact that the presence of a builder in the 


TABLE 2 


Effect of time and type of agitation and type of detergent on the percentage of shrinkage of four 
wool-synthetic blend fabrics 


45% Wool, 45° Wool, 85% Weal, 
’ 55% Dacron 555 Orlow 15% Nylon 
LAUNDERING 
ComprTions* 
3 min 
Washing 
machine 
Built 


synthetic 24 16 39 25 19 36 38 64 75 OD O92 
3 min 
Washing 

machine 
Unbuilt 


synthetic 16 066 43 19 34 19 36 66 55 20 O1 


3 min 
Washing 
machine 


Mild soap 13 OS 50 25 20 29 42 63 27 +42 109 


Mild soap 19 1.1 48 2.7 20 33 44 66 92 O5 O8 


Chionnated 90°, Wool, Averages for All 
45°, Wool, 15% Nylon 10% Fabrics 


let wash Sth wash Ist wash Sth wash let wash Sth wash lst wash Sth wash Ist wash Sth wash let wash Sth wash 


O8 569 565 77 G1 114 38 189 89 569 31 8.7 49 


1.14.7 47 86 74 11 1S 84 469 BB G1 


08 45 25 58 50 100 13 83 6115 O80 484 


09 56 45 7.7 59 1.1 39 B22 125 66 27 WA 57 


Mild soap 19 13 45 25 22 34 42 63 80 OS 8.1 405 47 36 69 44 11.1 18 184 83 56 22 84 44 
18 11 


45 24 23 30 40 64 66 O89 OA 


07 561 42 73 58 11.1 23 18 OS 


* All samples were washed at 120° F. 
+t W = warp; F = filling. 
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10 min 
Washing 
mac hine 
3 min 
Hand 
enched 
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detergent did not increase wool shrinkage was 
confirmed by Tate’s work (table 3). She also 


4 


found that the type of detergent had very little 
effect on the amount of wool shrinkage although 
the non-ionics seemed to cause slightly more 
shrinkage than did the others. This trend is also 
a confirmation of Legg’s work. The soaps caused 
slightly less damage than did the synthetic deter- 
gents. 
Conclusions 

The addition of dimensionally stable fibers to wool 
decreases substantially the amount of fabric shrinkage. 
This decrease is greatest when the amount of synthetic 
fiber is as high as 55 per cent. Ter per cent of the 
synthetic fiber is not enough to give dimensional stability 
to the fabric. 

From the results of these and other experiments the 
directions for laundering wool should be revised to read 
as follows: Wash in water as hot as the hands can com- 
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fortably stand (about 120° F) containing any good de- 
tergent for as short a time as possible. lt ld seem 
wise to ¢ i the ad ishment to draw an outline of 
the garment on paper before washing and then pin the 
garment to the paper to dry since all of the fabrics 
tested shrank more than 2 per cent after 5 washes. 
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TABLE 3 
Effect of nine detergents on the percentage of shrinkage of wool and wool-synthetic blend fabrics* 


100% Wool 45° Wool, 45°, Wool 


pETRROENTS 


lst wash Sth wash ist wash Sth wash wash Sth wash let wash Sth wash 


were 


Alkyl 

sulfates 
Built 1410 
Unbuilt 1.2 08 
Average 13 09 

Alicyl aryl 

sulfonates 
Built 
Unbuilt 
Unbuilt 
Average 

Non- 

twonice 
Built 
Unbuilt 32 
Average 8.9 3.1 

Soa ps 
Built 28 1 
Unbuilt 19 3.1 1. 
Average 23 1 
Average 
built 89 3.5 210 
Average 
unbuilt 


1613 3.1 21 


89 25 22.0 102121029 18 1637 2 


Chlorinated: 85° ood, Wool, 


55°, Dacron 55°, Orlon Wool > Nylon Nylon 


FABRIS 


Averages 


for All Fabrics 


Ist wash Sth wash let wash Sth wash 


Sth wash 


w 


19.1 99 56 
5 94 84 8653 
+0.1 946 41S O254 


+O4 J 20.0 100 

00 18.6 94 
+04 8 2.3 18.9 104 


10 90 15 19.0 98 
29 20.9 11.6 
11 112 22 194 104 


+05 84 +0.1 11.1 16.0 
+12102 411 10.1 19.2 
+09 9S 05 1062.1 178 


+09 99 1.2 1058 2.6 185 6 104 
10.9 6.2 


+O0.1 10.2 19 1006 10.0 5.5 


* All samples were washed at 120° F for three minutes. 
+ W = warp; F = filling. 


Ohio Association Tops Its PHF Pledge 


A check for $481.01 from the Ohio Home Economics Association and con- 
tributions of $180.50 from individuai members, schools, and FHA chapters 
in Ohio, all received since February 1, bring the Ohio Association “over 
the top” of its state pledge to the AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund. 
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In Shart 


Time Lag Between High 
Fashion and Accepted Fashion 


Gerre. WINAKOR 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 


This article is based on the author's master's 
thesis completed at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Magazines are a major source for news of 
women’s fashions; they provide a continuous and 
reasonably accurate record of fashions; various 
magazines appeal to different socioeconomic 
groups. In comparing fashions pictured in mag- 
azines, this study found that there is a time lapse 
between the appearance of a new fashion and its 
acceptance by the middle socioeconomic groups 
and that this time lapse has grown shorter in 
recent years. 

The purpose of this study was, first, to determine 
the length of time that elapses between the first 
appearance of a style element in a high-fashion 
magazine and the appearance of this style element 
in a magazine intended for women of the middle 
socioeconomic group; and second, to discover 
whether there is a trend in the length of this time 
lapse during the period of mass production of 
women's clothing. 

Vogue and Harper's Bazaar were the sources of 
data for high fashion; Good Housekeeping and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, for accepted fashion. All 
have been published continuously at least since 
1893. Illustrations used were of women’s fall and 
winter afternoon dresses and suits from editorial 
material only. The data gathered covered the 
period from July 1893 through December 1950. 
Parallel record sheets for high fashion and for 


accepted fashion provided the basis for com- 
parison. 

A monthly tally was made of the frequency of 
appearance of more than 125 style elements, 
selected because of their mention in the editorial 
portion of at least one magazine and as clearly 
defined as possible for ease of counting. Part of 


the style elements were skirt types, sleeve types, 
and other features affecting silhouette, while the 
rest were smaller details which did not affect 
silhouette. These two classifications were recorded 
separately because there is a general belief that 
silhouette changes more slowly than does costume 
detail. All data were recorded in four periods: 
1893-1905, 1906-1920, 1921-1935, and 1936-1950. 

Hem height is a style element subject to actual 
measurement, and it was recorded as a percentage 
of the distance from mouth to forward toe. The 
annual median for each fashion level was charted 
to try to determine whether high fashion consist- 
ently leads accepted fashion in fluctuations or 
whether any correlation really exists. 

In hem heights, data showed that the correlation 
between the two fashion levels was so close that 
no conclusions could be drawn about a time lapse 
or consistent difference between high fashion and 
accepted fashion. In a style element as clearly 
defined as hem height, accepted fashion magazines 
seem to conform very closely to high fashion 
sources. 

The peak of the fashion cycle of a particular 
style element is the period during which that 
element is counted most. frequently. The fre- 
quency distributions of the number of times a style 
element was counted in illustrations thus expressed 
the fashion cycle for that element insofar as the 
magazine illustrations expressed the fashion. The 
individual frequency distributions within each 
classification and time period were totalled, pro- 
ducing summary frequency distributions that 
showed the composite rise, peak, and decline in 
popularity of each group of style elements. 

The number of months elapsing between the 
introduction of the selected style elements into 
high fashion magazines and their appearance or 
mention in accepted fashion magazines showed a 
decline through the The decline 
appeared both for elements affecting the silhouette 
and for those not affecting the silhouette. See 


table 1. 


four periods 


TABLE | 


Number of months elapsing between first mention of a style 
element in high fashion and its appearance or mention 
in accepted fashion 


BOT 


SLEMENTS TING 


Mean Mean 


montha 


1803-1905 9.3 
1906-1920 3.9 4.1 
1921-1935 3.3 3.4 
1996-1950 2.0 2.4 


| 
| 
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The peak of the fashion cycle in high fashion 
usually preceded the peak of the fashion cycle for 
corresponding style elements in accepted fashion. 
But the time lapse between the two peaks tended 
to become shorter in later periods. 

The rate of movement of a fashion cycle can 
be estimated by calculating the number of months 
elapsing between introduction of style elements 
and 25 per cent cumulative frequency of their 
appearance (period of launching a fashion); 25 
to 50 per cent cumulative frequency (peak popu- 
larity attained ); 50 to 75 per cent cumulative fre- 
quency (beginning of decline); and 75 to 100 per 
cent cumulative frequency (obsolescence of a 
fashion ). See table 2. 

Based upon quartile boundaries, in six cases out 
of eight the fashion cycle for elements not affecting 
silhouette was shorter than was the fashion cycle 
for elements affecting silhouette. In seven cases 
out of eight, the style elements not affecting sil- 
houette attained 25 per cent of their cumulative 
frequency earlier than did the elements affecting 
silhouette. For the style elements selected, the 
fashion cycle appeared to be materially shorter in 
1936-1950 than in 1893-1905 in both high fashion 
and accepted fashion. 

In elements affecting silhouette, high fashion 
showed. a faster moving cycle. This was not 
apparent for elements not affecting silhouette, 
perhaps partly because of a scarcity of detail to 
count in accepted fashion of the earlier periods. 

There is evidence to support the existence of a 


TABLE 2 


Time elapsed between introduction of a new style element 
in high fashion and attainment of cumulative frequencies 
of 25 per cent, 50 per cent, and 75 per cent 


ELEMENTS Arr ECTING ELEMENTS 
MLAOU BETTE APPECTING MLBOURTTE 
COWULATIVE — 


Accept Accepted 
Fashion Fashion Fashion Fashion 


May 1955 


time lapse between high fashion and accepted 
fashion as shown in magazines. The movement of 
the fashion cycle does not seem to be fixed but 
appears to have accelerated steadily since 1893 for 
elements which affect silhouette but irregularly 
for elements which do not affect silhouette. 
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Personal Delivery for New 


AHEA Career Materials 


Many B. Serre 
Chairman, Recruitment Committee 
Virginia Home Economics Association 


Our state association was probably the first 
group to place an order for the two new AHEA 
career materials announced in the March Journna.. 
We ordered them “sight unseen” because we 
needed them by March | in order to initiate our 
career project at our Virginia Home Economics 
Association meeting scheduled for March 17 to 19. 

Using 550 copies of “Home Economics: A Guid- 
ance Aid” and 12,000 copies of “Take a Look at 
Home Economics,” plus 550 copies of “For You—A 
Career in Home Economics,” we made up packages 
for 283 high schools. We divided Virginia into 31 
areas of two to six counties each. Then at our 
state meeting one home economist from each of 
these areas accepted the packages for the high 
schools in her area—taking responsibility for locat- 
ing a home economist associated with or close to 
each school who would deliver each package per- 
sonally to the principal. The HEIB chairman was 
given 1,000 copies of “Take a Look” for her section 
members, and other packages are being given to 
home demonstration agents. We hope that this 
distribution, which “covers” our state, will bring 
results for the home economics profession. 


ON 
ae 
> 
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percent months months months months 
I 25 38 63 ‘ 
(1898- 50 76 109 27 
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1906- 74 87 36 7 
1920 75 134 39 
ul 25 16 3 4 
(1921- 2s 38 24 34 
1935) 75 52 62 51 oF 
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News trom the 
Homen Nutrition and Heme Eronemics Bronchas 


C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Varied uses are in prospect for a nation-wide 
food consumption survey of 6,000 families, con- 
ducted by the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
from April to June 1955. Data will include quanti- 
ties of all food items used during a week and 
amounts spent for them by city and farm families 
at all income levels. The Department's Marketing 
Service is co-operating. 

Findings will help: nutritionists in reappraising 
food habits and educators in directing nutrition 
teaching toward major needs; home economists in 
planning family food budgets in line with food 
habits, nutritional needs, and economical use of 
food; market analysts in locating areas of low con- 
sumption and determining potential markets for 
and economists in revising weights 
“Index of Prices Paid 


major foods; 
for the food section of the 
by Farmers.” 


A final report for basic reference use has been 
issued on the nation-wide survey of city families’ 
food consumption in 1948 and the surveys in four 
cities seasonally in 1948-49. 

Part one of this report provides research workers 
with a summarization of much material presented 
earlier in processed reports, such as a series on 
different food commodities and another series on 
seasonal and regional comparisons. It discusses also 
changes in food use between 1942 and 1948 by 
families at different economic levels. 

Part two is given to a discussion of problems 
that confront the analyst working with family 
survey data, and results attained with various ap- 
proaches. Many special tabulations not previously 
published illustrate this section. 

This report, “Food Consumption of Urban 
Families in the United States . . . with an appraisal 
of methods of analysis,” AIB-132, may be ordered 
from the Superinte ‘ndent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
$1. 


New facts showing how school children’s diets 
fall short of nutritional needs at different ages are 
coming from a study of nearly 1200 children 6 to 
18 years old in schools across lowa. This work is 
part of the nutritional status studies of population 
groups undertaken co-operatively between the 


Human Nutrition Research Branch and _ state 
agencies. 

The Iowa children’s diet for a week was recorded 
and given nutritional evaluation. Physiological 
and biochemical measurements of the children were 
made. Physicians made dental and clinical exami- 
nations for nutritional appraisal. Nutrient intake 
findings have been reported in the Journal of Nu- 
trition for November 1954 by Ercel S. Eppright 
and associates of the lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station staff, who conducted the research. 

The charting of food energy and key nutrients 
in the diets shows the boys’ intake at successive 
years increased fairly consistently—except in the 
case of calcium. Girls tended to increase their in- 
take of food energy and nutrients irregularly, even 
from 6 to 12 years, and beyond 12 consumption 
leveled off or declined. Teen- age girls’ diets tended 
to be below National Research Council allowances 
in most nutrients. Deviations were greatest in iron 
and calcium, and most pronounced at about 16 


vears of age. 


Milks used in infant feeding are known to vary 
in unsaturated fatty acids they contain. A study 
to investigate the influence of die ‘tary fat on blood 
serum level of these nutrients in young infants is a 
recent addition to fatty acid research at the Medi- 
cal Branch of the University of Texas under a 
contract sponsored by the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch. 

Initial findings were reported at the April 1955 
meeting of the Institute of Nutrition by A. E. Han- 
sen, MD, Hilda F. Weise, and associates 

Infants received breast milk had 
twice as much dienoic and tetraenoic acids in 
serum as infants fed evaporated milk 


who had 


blood 
formulas. (These fatty acids are comprised mainly 
of two nutritionally fatty acids—linoleic 
and arachidonic ). 
(a dienoic acid) in the breast milk was more than 
twice that in evaporated milk 

Following a period of evaporated milk feeding, 
four infants on low-fat formulas showed decreases 


“essential” 
Average content of linoleic acid 


in dienoic and tetraenoic acids in two to three 
weeks. On return to an evaporated milk formula, 
these fatty acids increased to the initial level dur- 
ing 1 to 4 weeks of observation. 

Growth curves and caloric consumption of the 
infants indicated greater caloric intake per unit 
gain in weight on a low fat than on an evaporated 
milk mixture 

A semi-micro method of blood sampling, de- 
veloped earlier in this research, has made this kind 
of study practicable. (See also the BHNHE 
Reporting in the November 1953 Jounwat, page 
670). 


AHEA Appoints New 
Field Secretary 


+ Betty Ruth Joyce of 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
will join the AHEA 
headquarters staff next 
month as field secretary 
to fill the position left 
vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Frances Urban 
Lyle last summer. 

Miss Joyce is 
an assistant professor of 
home economics at Hen- 
derson State Teachers 
College. 

Miss Joyce comes to the Association very highly 
recommended for her ability and initiative in de- 
veloping and carrying out programs, for her under- 
standing of young people, her skill in working 
with people of all ages, her high degree of pro- 
fessional ethics, and her pleasant personality. 

She is a graduate of Arkansas State Teachers 
College and holds a master’s degree, earned in 
1954, from the Pennsylvania State University. Her 
professional experience includes high school as 
well as college teaching. 

Miss Joyce is state chairman of the family rela- 
tions and child development committee, a member 
of the executive board of the Arkansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and appeared on the program 
of the state meeting of the Arkansas Association 
last fall. She is also a member of the American 
Vocational Association and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and president of 
the home economics section of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association. She is a member of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, a life member of Alpha Sigma Alpha, 
and is sponsor of Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Sigma 
Alpha sorority. 

As field secretary for the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Miss Joyce will spend about 
one-third of her time in the states, trying to be 
available for personal visits to about one-fourth 


of the states each year. She will be in charge of 


now 


Betty Ruth Joyce 


relations with the affiliated associations and will 
counsel state associations on general organization 
and on special problems. Much of her time will 
be devoted to the college clubs section of the Asso- 
ciation; she will meet with the clubs in the field 
whenever possible and serve as adviser and con- 
sultant to the college clubs section of the annual 
meeting of AHEA. From her work in the field, 
the AHEA field secretary brings back to the other 
members of the AHEA headquarters staff reports 
of activities, interests, and needs that will aid the 
other headquarters staff members in carrying out 
their assignments more effectively. The field secre- 
tary represents AHEA on the board of the Future 
Homemakers of America, and is a member without 
vote of the AHEA executive board, the executive 
committee, and the council. 


Registration Fees for 
AHEA Annual Meeting 


Registration fees for the 1955 annual meeting 
of AHEA to be held in Minneapolis June 28 to 
July 1 are as follows: 

Member—entire meeting $5; one day $2.50 
Nonmember—entire meeting $8; one day $3.50 
College club members—entire meeting $1 
Member-spouse (a new arrangement this year )— 
entire meeting $8 for the two; one day $4 

Registration fees were increased slightly to help 
compensate for increased costs. 

Admission to the exposition and to all of the 
meetings in the Minneapolis Auditorium and to 
the meetings in hotels will be by registration badge 
only. 

The general session on Wednesday evening in 
Northrup Auditorium on the University of Min- 
nesota campus will be open to the public. No 
admission fee or registration badge will be required 
for the Wednesday evening meeting. 

The St. Paul Pops Concert and Ice Revue on 
Thursday evening will likewise be open to guests 
of AHEA members, and some sections of the Audi- 
torium will be open to the general public. A small 
admission fee will be charged for this event. 

Members of AHEA are reminded to bring their 
membership cards to the annual meeting for identi- 
fication allowing them to register at the member 
rate. 


Journal Acquires Advertising 
Representative on the West Coast 

The American Home Economics Association has 
named Gordon Simpson of Los Angeles as JouRNAL 
publisher's representative for the West Coast to 
solicit advertising for the Journat in 11 western 


\ 
ss. 
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states. Mr. Simpson's appointment completes the 
Journat’s immediate plans for regional advertising 
representation. 

The Journat is represented in the Middle West 
by Mrs. Madeline Mehlig of Evanston, Illinois, 
a home economics consultant familiar with home 
economics and with the business firms in her area. 
Walter Barber in New York represents the JounNAL 
in the East and acts as liaison manager for all 
three areas. In this latter capacity, Mr. Barber 
serves as a special assistant to the AHEA business 
manager, conferring at least once a month with 
the business manager, the AHEA executive secre- 
tary, and the Journat editor; developing advertis- 
ing promotion materials and plans in keeping with 
the Association philosophy and Journat standards; 
and co-ordinating the work of all three regional 
representatives. 

The AHEA committee on publications and ad- 
vertising serves as the Association's advisory group 
on advertising policy for the Journat and for the 
exhibits at the annual meeting. The AHEA execu- 
tive committee gives final approval on advertising 
and exhibit policies. 


Journal to Publish 
Research Issue in 1956 


The Journat expects to devote the March 1956 
issue to original research in home economics. The 
Journat editors and advisory committee hope that 
home economists who are now finishing research 
that will make important contributions to the sub- 
ject matter of home economics will submit reports 
for consideration for the March 1956 issue. Manu- 
scripts should reach the Journat office by October 1. 

In addition to the research issue, the JourNaL 
hopes to include several articles during 1955-56 
that will survey and interpret research in areas re- 
lated to home economics. 

The AHEA advisory committee on publications 
and advertising approved these plans at a meet- 
ing in Washington in March. The committee also 
recommended that researchers reporting work in 
the Journat include more interpretation of the 
implications of the findings for home economists 
This suggestion and plans for the survey articles 
were prompted by responses to a recent reader- 
ship survey of a sampling of members of the re- 
search and home economists in homemaking sec- 
tions of the AHEA, though the committee feels 
certain that other AHEA groups will also welcome 
more interpretation of research. 


COMMENT 


Meeting of NEA 
Home Economics Department 


The annual meeting of the department of home 
economics of the National Education Association 
will be held in Chicago on Monday, July 4, from 
9 a.m. to 12 noon in the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
Hazel Haskett Addison of Hunter College, New 
York City, will speak on “A Realistic Approach 
to the Teaching of Family Relationships.” Chair- 
man of local arrangements is Doris L. Ray, Joliet 
Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


Omicron Nu Conclave 
to Be Held in June 


The biennial conclave of Omicron Nu will be 
held on the campus of Michigan State College in 
East Lansing, June 24 to 26, inclusive. This is the 
week end immediately preceding the AHEA annual 
meeting in Minneapolis and thus facilitates attend 
ance at both meetings. 

Conclave theme is “The Power of an Idea.” 
Detailed information about the conclave appears 
in the Spring Issue of the Omicron Nu Magazine 

Reservations should be addressed to Omicron Nu 
20th Conclave, Continuing Education 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Reservations for room and meals (banquet and 


Service, 


picnic ) should be made in advance. 


Family Centered Education 
Exhibit Still Available 


A collection of the bulletins, pamphlets, and re 
prints listed in the AHEA publication “Annotated 
Bibliography on Family Centered Education” pre- 
pared by Esther McGinnis is still available for 
circulation and use at conferences, workshops, and 
other meetings. The bulletins, organized accord- 
ing to the categories of the bibliography which 
follow the stages of family development, are in 
binders labeled for easy reference and use. 

The collection is available from the AHEA head- 
quarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., without 
charge though the borrower pays insurance and 
express to the next user The Association expects 
to continue the circulation of these materials 
through the remainder of this academic year 

The “Annotated Bibliography on Family Cen- 
tered Education” may also be ordered from AHEA 


headquarters. Price 25 cents. 
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Proposed Revision of 
AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


The Constitution and Bylaws committee of 
AHEA presents the following proposed revisions 
of the AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, as revised 
at the annual business meeting of the Association 
at San Francisco, California, July 6, 1954, and 
published in the September 1954 Jounnat. 


CONSTITUTION 


Aericie Ill 


AFFULAATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 
Section 3. 

Revise to read: Affiliated state home economics associa- 
tions shall be represented on the executive board and the 
executive committee of the Association by the chairman of 
the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA 
council who shall serve for one year. 


Arricie VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 

Section 3 

(3) Revise to read: the chairman of the state presidents’ 
and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council, as provided for 
in Article ITI, Section 3, of the constitution. 
Section 4. 

(3) Revise to read: the chairman of the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council, as pro- 
vided for in Article Il, Section 3, of the constitution. 


BYLAWS 


Argricie Ill 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 
Section 3. 
(6) Revise to read: It shall appoint the standing com- 
mittees as authorized in Article VI, Section 1, of the bylaws. 


IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 
Section 2. 
Revise to read: (1) A home economist who shall hold 
a bachelor’s or advanced degree with a major in home 
economics from an accredited college or university in the 
United States or Canada." 


‘Accredited Institutions of Higher Education. Authorised and 
published by the National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies of the United States. 

*List of approved institutions of higher learning issued by the 
Canadian Conference of Universities 


Section 3. 
(1) In the first paragraph, change $5 to $7 
In the second paragraph, change $5.50 to $7.50. 
In the third paragraph, change $3.50 to $4 and 
$1.75 to $2. 
(2) Change $100 to $125. 
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Section 4. In first sentence delete (1). Sentence will then 
read: Individuals who apply for reinstatement shall meet 
the qualifications for membership as defined in Section 2 
of this Article at the time of reinstatement. 


Agricite V 


AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1. 
(1)(a) Change 15 cents to 20 cents. 
Change $3 to $5. 

(b) Revise part of first sentence after “by paying” 
to read: dues of 50 cents per member per year to the 
American Home Economics Association, the minimum Asso- 
ciation annual dues to be $7 per homemakers group and 
such state dues as the state may designate. 


(2) Change $5.50 to $6. 


Arricie VI 


COMMITTEES 
Section 1. 

(2) Change sentence beginning, “The membership of 
this committee, etc.” to read: shall include the president- 
elect, who shall serve as chairman; the second vice-presi- 
dent; the chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit of the AHEA council; and the representative of section 
chairmen on the executive committee. 


Respectfully submitted—Rosa H. Lovine (Chair- 
man), Rura Bumpas, Heven L. Ciarkx, FLorence 
Fauicatrern, Mary Russe, Esruer Ponp 
SMITH. 


[Evrron’s Nore: The changes proposed in the Constitu- 
tion specify that the representative of state associations on 
the executive board and executive committee shall be the 
chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
AHEA council. The previous Constitution provided that 
the representative would be a state president elected by 
the executive board. The change is being proposed to make 
the AHEA Constitution meet the wishes of the unit and 
to eliminate a conflict with the standing rules of the unit. 

The first change in the Bylaws leaves it the prerogative 
of the president to appoint additional committees as needed 
or those not otherwise provided for. 

A proposed change in the Bylaws will include graduates 
in home economics from approved Canadian colleges or 
universities among those eligible for membership in AHEA 
Footnotes name the references used in determining which 
institutions are the “accredited” schools whose graduates 
are eligible for AHEA membership 

Other proposed changes in the Bylaws provide for an 
increase in dues as follows: individual membership, changed 
from $5 to $7; graduating seniors, $3.50 to $4 for full 
year, $1.75 to $2 for half-year; life membership, $100 to 
$125; college clubs, 15 to 20 cents per member with 
minimum club affiliation fee raised from $3 to $5; home- 
makers groups, dues of 50 cents per member recommended 
with group minimum affiliation fee increased from $5 
to $7.) 
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Minnesota Tour Still Open 


Reservations for the three-day North Shore—Iron 
Range tour of northern Minnesota on July 2, 3, 
and 4 following the AHEA annual meeting may 
be made until May 15, the local arrangements 
committee announces. Cost of transportation and 
lodging for the tour is $25 with a $15 deposit re- 
quired. Meals are extra. Use the reservation blank 
in the April Journat or send deposit for the trip 
to Miss Priscilla Rugg, Room 502 City Hall, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

A tour to Rochester Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning, July 1, is also being arranged by the local 
arrangements committee. The cost is $5.50 for the 
tour and dinner. Reservations may also be made 
with Miss Rugg and should be accompanied by 
the full price of the tour. 


Conference Held on 


“Leaders for a Free World” 


Heven Jupy Bonp 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Problems of the exchange of persons were con- 
sidered at a conference in New York from Febru- 
ary 23 to 25 planned by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in co-operation with 41 par- 
ticipating organizations on the theme “Leaders 
for a Free World.” 

Outstanding speakers from government, United 
Nations, consulates, business, and education brought 
to the conference a world view of the importance 
of the “face to face” relations as representatives 
from all parts of the world come to our shores for 
study and as leaders and students go to the far 
corners of the globe. 

The importance and magnitude of this program 
is illustrated by one fact alone: At present 34,000 
students from 129 countries and other areas are 
studying in colleges and universities of the United 
States. The number has increased five-fold since 
1945. 

It is increasingly evident that home economists 
need to give major attention to the contribution 
their professional groups can make to this educa- 
tional enterprise of “Leaders for a Free World.” 


Callagher Studie 


Split Reck Lighthouse on North Shore of Lake Superior 


United Nations to Observe 
Its Tenth Anniversary in 1955 


Mary Hawkins 


Mrs. Hawkins, editor of the Jounnat, is the 
AHEA representative to the United States 
Committee for the United Nations. 


Planning is already under way for observance 
of the tenth anniversary of the United Nations. 
The observances will begin in San Francisco on 
June 26 to mark the signing of the UN Charter 
there on June 26, 1945 and will culminate on 
United Nations Day, October 24. 

Representatives of the organizations that are 
members of the Council of Member Organizations 
of the United States Committee for the United 
Nations held a first planning meeting for the 1955 
anniversary observances in the Department of State 
Auditorium in Washington on February 15. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles gave the 
representatives his estimate of the tremendous im 
portance of the United Nations. Ahmed Bokhari 
of Pakistan, under secretary general of the UN, 
who came to Washington for the meeting, described 
some of the citizen efforts on behalf of UN ob- 
servances in other countries and told the meeting 
that, if the United Nations should be destroyed or 
should disappear today, another organization de- 
voted to the same ideals would rise tomorrow— 
so strong is the human need for a United Nations. 

It is expected that plans and materials will be 
ready much earlier this year and will be available 
from the United States Committee for the United 
Nations, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Preconvention Meetings in Minneapolis 


AHEA groups to combine workshops and special meetings with annual meeting 


State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit, 
AHEA Council, to Meet in Minneapolis 


The state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the 
AHEA council will hold both a preconvention and 
a postconvention meeting in Minneapolis at the 
time of the annual meeting of AHEA. 

The preconvention meeting will be held on Mon- 
day, June 27, and the postconvention meeting on 
Saturday, July 2. The unit will hold a joint lunch- 
eon with the executive board on Saturday, July 2. 

Chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit is Dorothy DeLany, president of the New 
York Heme Economics Association. 

The purpose of the unit, as expressed in its 
standing rules, is 
to promote the AHEA program of work in the state associa- 
tions; to co-ordinate the activities of the state associations 
with the AHEA; to interchange ideas regarding programs 
and activities which will assist in strengthening state asso- 
ciations; to work together for better leadership in state 
associations. 


Extension Service Preconvention 
Meeting 


The Extension Service section plans a coffee hour 
from 8 to 10:30 p.m. on Sunday, June 26, sponsored 
by the Minnesota Home Agents’ Association, and 
the following program for June 27: 
8:00 a.m.—Get-together breakfast at Hotel 

where the meetings will be held 
9;30-11:30—Sectional meetings of specialists, supervisors, 
state leaders, home agents, 4-H agents, and others 
11:30-12:30—Bus tour to Lake Minnetonka 
12;:30-3;30—Boat trip on “Tonka-Belle.” Box lunch served 
aboard. 
4:00-7:00 p.m.—Scandinavian Open House Welcome to the 
Twin Cities at Calhoun Beach Club 


Leamington, 


Since definite reservations must be made in ad- 
vance, section members are reminded to make hotel 
reservations through the AHEA Housing Bureau 
(see page 305) and to send their reservations for 
the following events by June 6: 

Extension breakfast ($2) 
Bus and boat trip, including lunch ( $3.50) 

Send your reservation request with your name, 
address, and extension position to Miss Evelyn 
Morrow, Agricultural Extension Service, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


HEIB Preconvention Meeting 


The Home Economics in Business section will 
hold a three-day preconvention meeting in Minne- 
apolis on June 25, 26, and 27, with an open house 
for its executive committee on Friday evening, 
June 24. The three-day program, with an over-all 
theme of “It All Adds Up—to You” includes: 
Saturday, June 25 
Registration and chairman's clinic in the morning 
Luncheon: Speaker, Revusen K. Youncpan., senior pastor, 

Mount Olivet Lutheran Church, Minneapolis 
Home Economics Omnibus—a Television Workshop for 
Home Economists in Business 
Sunday, June 26 
Morning: Meeting for membership chairmen 
General session: Your Opportunities and You 
Your Community—and You, Mas. Jean Wave Rixp- 
LAuB, vice-president, Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn 
Your Associates—and You, L. B. Wim.1aMs, director, 
California Foods Research Institute 
Your Career—and You, Marcarnet Mrircne., director 
of home economics, The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., Ine. 
The Wide World and You 
7:00 p.m. Circus party 
Monday, June 27 
Morning: Business meeting 
North Woods luncheon 
4:00 to 7:00 p.m. Tour of lakes and Scandinavian Open 
House Welcome to the Twin Cities 


State Presidents of College Clubs and 
Advisers to Hold Preconvention 


Workshops 


Presidents of the college clubs sections of the 
state home economics associations and the national 
officers of the AHEA college clubs section are 
planning a one-day workshop in Minneapolis on 
June 27, Elaine Millen, president of the AHEA 
section, announces. I 

The college club presidents hope to explore both 
the program and the administrative aspects of their 
state organizations as well as to develop some 
suggestions that will be helpful to individual clubs 
in strengthening their programs and increasing 
their interest in and co-operation with the state 
home economics associations and AHEA. 

Advisers of the 429 college clubs affiliated with 
the AHEA will also hold a workshop in Minneap- 


olis on June 27. 
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Advisers of the clubs are being invited to attend 
the workshop by Larra Zola Coe, chairman of the 
advisory committee on college clubs. The advisers 
will consider ways in which they, as faculty mem- 
bers appointed or elected to work with the college 
clubs, can improve their own understanding of the 
functions of the clubs and their assistance to the 
groups in administration and program development. 

The advisers will meet jointly with the presi- 
dents of the state college clubs for part of the day. 

At JouRNAL press time reservations had been re- 
ceived from advisers in schools in 15 states. 


Higher Education Committee of 
AHEA Section to Sponsor Workshop 


The committee on higher education of the sec- 
tion of colleges and universities of the American 
Home Economics Association and the Center for 
Continuation Study of the University of Minnesota 
will conduct a workshop on June 23, 24, and 25 
designed for home economists who are engaged, 
or will be engaged, in teaching, research, or ex- 
tended education at the college and university 
level. The purposes of the workshop are: 

1. To explore the philosophy of good organization 
and development for departments and schools 
of home economics as it relates to the develop- 
ment of the student, staff, and field of home 
economics 
To appraise the various patterns of home eco- 
nomics organization in the colleges and uni- 
versities with consideration of the special 
contributions of each type to staff and student 
To survey today’s social and economic trends 
and their implication for home economics 
Dates for the workshop were chosen to enable 

participants to combine attendance at the work- 

shop with the annual meeting of AHEA, June 25 

to July 1. A registration fee of $2 and a tuition fee 

of $3 will be charged for the workshop. Housing 
at very reasonable rates will be available. 

Application blanks for the workshop may be ob- 
tained from Dean J. M. Nolte, 152 Nicholson Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 
Workshop Planned for June 23 to 25 
Plans for the “Job Evaluation” workshop for 
members of the social welfare and public health 
section were completed late in March. As was an- 
nounced in the February Journar, the meetings 
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will be held at the Mayo Memorial Medical Center, 
University of Minnesota, on June 23 and 24. 


Program for the workshop is as follows: 
Thursday, June 23 


Opening session 
Greetings: Gaytorp Anperson, MD, director, School 
of Public Health, University of Minnesota; and Verwar 
Mve.ier, acting director, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Work group sessions on 

I. In-service training programs for agency staff 

Il. Training programs for allied professional or lay groups 
and families 

III. Educational tools and techniques 

IV. Contributions to community programs or problems 


Afternoon. Second general session: Summary of morning 
work group findings by group leaders and recorders, 
work groups continued; “Get Acquainted” tea; and a 
final summary of the day's proceedings by leaders and 


recorders, and midpoint evaluation 


Friday, June 24 
General session 
Panel discussion: “What the agencies expect of you as 
consultants” 
Mopernaton: Mas. Horrman, director of case 
work services, Family Service, St. Paul 
Panet Memopens: A. B. Rosenriecp, MD, chief, section 
of maternal and child health, Minnesota State De- 
partment of Health; E. Graunen, director of 
case work service, Hennepin County Welfare Board, 
and president, Minnesota State Welfare Conference, 
1953-54; Inene Donovan, director, Family Nursing 
Service, St. Paul; C. Wirson~n Anpenson, director 
Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis 


The consultants will include Many Reeves and Heren 
Stacey, U.S. Children’s Bureau; Rosaui~p Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, USDA; Mancaner 
Avconicn, Hennepin County Chapter, American Red Cross; 
Mas. Ruts L 
Community Chest and Council of Hennepin County; Ep- 
Patmen, Council of Social Agencies, St. Paul; 


Deveny, Community Information Center, 


warp W 
Geracp McKay, University of Minnesota. 


The balance of Friday will be spent in work group 
sessions where consultants to various agencies will discuss 
application of the findings of the previous day to specifi 
needs of each ty pe of agency 


Dinner. Lirgutst, chairman of AHEA social wel- 
fare and public health section, presiding 
Final summary and evaluation 


Housing for up to 100 registrants will be avail- 
able at Pioneer Hall, University dormitory, at rea- 
sonable cost, and the rooms may be used through- 
out the AHEA Annual Meeting. Chartered buses 
will be provided in the mornings to take the group 
to the Auditorium for the AHEA meetings. 

Persons interested in attending this workshop 
should make inquiries immediately to: Miss Edna 
Olson, Minnesota Division of Public Welfare, 117 
University Avenue, St. Paul 3, Minnesota. 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Manjorue Brown 
Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Colleges and the rejection of intellect, D. 
Knicut. Assoc. of Am. Coll. Bull. 40, No. 2 
(May 1954), pp. 220-226. 

Colleges are in danger of producing a half- 
educated electorate—one educated just well enough 
to be played upon by propaganda. Anti-intellec- 
tualism becomes a threat in our colleges because of 
pressures from our society but also because of 
failure of those in colleges and universities to 
assume responsibility to combat it. The tendency 
to emphasize specialized truth has led to an intel- 
lectual atomism. There are pressures on the one 
hand to worship a truth which is unreal and “aca- 
demic” and on the other hand to see the functions 
of the mind only as materialistic and utilitarian. 

In attacking anti-intellectualism, the colleges 
must “restore the intellectual fibre to higher educa- 
tion.” This must be done not by retreating into an 
academic dream world but by defining an end of 
education as the development of each person who 
goes to college—not merely the most brilliant—into 
his best self. We have tended to interpret “equal 
opportunity” in education as meaning that each 
man must be like every other man rather than 
recognizing and developing individual ability and 
talent. 

Colleges must take a more positive stand toward 
liberal education. The practicality of “practical” 
education and the usefulness of utilitarian studies 
must be shown to depend upon ability to see 
wholes. Such ability to build coherent meaning out 
of isolated particulars and to judge their signifi- 
cance comes from nonutilitarian kinds of under- 


standing reached through liberal studies. 


Good teaching is our most important job, E. M. 
Fieminc. N. Cent. Assoc. Quart. 28, No. 4 
( April 1954), pp. 367-369. 
The primary job of a college is teaching; a good 
college is one in which there is good teaching. The 
teaching function of the college has been lost sight 


of; this is shown by a number of practices in col- 
leges. A college teacher has never been expected 
to study educational theory or practice or to ana- 
lyze his classroom performance. Increase in rank 
and salary are usually based upon successful publi- 
cation and research rather than on good teaching. 
Nonteaching “brass” of the college take precedence 
in social position and salary over teachers. Few 
colleges have standing committees for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Responsibility to provide good teaching is not 
fulfilled through a laissez faire policy. To end re- 
sponsibility with the appointment of a good instruc- 
tor indicates cowardice or laziness or both on the 
part of the administration and self-indulgence in 
poor work on the part of the faculty. If a college 
is to give more than lip service to belief in provid- 
ing good teaching, then it must reward good teach- 
ing. It must find a sound way to evaluate teaching 
and recognize good instruction both through mate- 
rial and psychological means. 


Evaluation versus mumblety-peg: How to ap- 
praise a program in curriculum evaluation, 
J. Axetrop. Educ. Record 35, No. 4 ( Oct. 1954), 
pp. 305-312. 

Lest college curriculum evaluation become fad- 
dish instead of genuine, the program of evaluation 
should itself be appraised. First, the success or 
failure of an evaluation program is to be judged by 
the purpose which it serves. The end for genuine 
evaluation is the improvement of teaching with all 
that the term implies. A program of appraisal un- 
dertaken for the purpose of making an impression 
on others outside the college will fail as evalua- 
tion. 

A second criterion for genuine evaluation lies in 
the involvement of those responsible for the cur- 
riculum in the classroom—the teachers—in the proc- 
ess of evaluation. If the purpose of evaluation is 
to improve teaching, those who do the teaching 
must undergo change in order to improve. A teacher 
is not likely to see his need to change or to feel a 
desire to change unless he undergoes the process 
which shows him why change is desirable. 

A third criterion for appraising a program in 
curriculum evaluation has to do with the complete- 
ness of the process. Determination of the degree to 
which certain educational goals are being achieved 
(this assumes the college has determined its edu- 
cational goals) is only one step in the evaluation 
process. Also included must be plans for curricu- 
lum change including change of instructor be- 
havior. Means must be planned for helping the 
instructor to grow, and after a time the educational 
goals should be reformulated and their achievement 
reassessed. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by FLonence McKinney 
University of Nebraska 


Financing the instalment purchases of the Amer- 
ican family, C. W. Puevrs. Studies in Consumer 
Credit No. 3 (1954) [Commercial Credit Co., 
Baltimore}, 104 pp. 

A subtitle, “The Major Function of the Sales 
Finance Company,” gives added meaning to the 
title of the study presented. Much of the American 
family’s plant and equipment has been acquired by 
instalment credit, either the instalment sale method 
or the instalment loan method. The instalment sale 
method, in which the consumer signs a purchase 
contract at the dealer's place of business, is much 
more commonly used. 

Much of the study refers to automobile financing, 
for most automobiles are purchased through instal- 
ments financed by sales finance companies. Sales 
finance companies buy instalment contracts from 
dealers rather than make direct loans to consumers. 
For equivalent services, the rates charged by sales 
finance companies are competitive with those 
charged by banks and other lending institutions. 

Abuses in connection with financing of automo- 
biles and other consumers’ durables are being in- 
creasingly controlled and eliminated. Through 
legislation, regulations promulgated by state insur- 
ance commissioners, and programs sponsored by 
many organizations such as Better Business Bu- 
reaus, consumers have much more protection than 
is generally realized. The consumer's decisions as 
to method, types of financing institutions, and 
specific firms to use will be the ultimate determi- 
nants of the structure of our system for financing 
the instalment purchases of the American family. 


Evaluation of character of BLS program, W. 
Bowpven. Monthly Labor Rev. 78, No. 1 (Jan. 
1955 ), pp. 11-18. 

This issue of Monthly Labor Review marks the 
70th anniversary of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and contains 50 pages of commentaries by 15 au- 
thors that are of interest and concern to home 
economists. 

The Bureau has been influential in initiating ac- 
tivities and forming informational and administra- 
tive agencies. Early in the development of the 
Bureau an interest in the field of social security 
was shown and the Bureau kept the country in- 
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formed about workmen's compensation and about 
women and children as workers. Studies led to the 
creation of the Children’s Bureau in 1912 and the 
Women’s Bureau in 1915. 

The Bureau has developed several widely used 
continuing series of statistical data. There is prob- 
ably no series more widely known or used than the 
Consumer Price Index. It is a measure of the 
changes in the average prices of items of consump- 
tion (commodities and services) comprising a 
specific pattern of consumption or level of living, 
The basic concept was used as early as 1904, when 
a food price index that had been used experi- 
mentally from 1890 to 1903 was published. Recent- 
ly the items priced have been revised for better 
representation of items of consumption as affected 
by changes in consumption habits. The collecting 
of wage data as well as price data has also been a 
function of the bureau. Surveys of wages and hours 
in occupations, industry, and regions were made. 
The Bureau, with a comparatively small staff and 
limited resources, has made significant contribu- 
tions to the nation’s factual equipment. The traits 
of objectivity, co-operation, sensitiveness, and 
adaptability have prevailed as guiding policy of 
the Bureau from the time of the first commissioner 
—Carroll D. Wright—in 15885 to the present. 


Borrow on your insurance. Changing Times 9, 

No. 2 ( Feb. 1955), pp. 25-27. 

Consider borrowing on your life insurance. A 
life insurance policy loan can be cheap and con- 
venient; it can also be expensive and troublesome. 
After the first year or so, all permanent life insur- 
ance contracts have a cash surrender value. Usually, 
one can borrow about 95 per cent of the current 
surrender value. The rate of interest one is obli- 
gated to pay on borrowed funds is set in your 
policy. No plan is set for repaying the loan when 
it is made, but interest must be paid regularly. One 
should never forget that an outstanding loan re- 
duces the net amount of protection that the policy 
is providing the family. 

After comparing the loan costs with those of 
other loan sources, the article sums up the advan- 
tages and disadvantages with this paradox: The 
chief advantages of a policy loan are the ease of 
getting it, the cost, the lack of pressure for 
repayment. The chief disadvantages of a policy 
loan are the ease of getting it, the cost, the lack of 
pressure for repayment. 

Borrow on your insurance when you must. This 
is the kind of loan that involves little risk for the 
lender but a good deal of risk for the borrower. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Horriix 
Ohio State University 


Can we educate for family living? M. Dawson. 
Child Study 32, No. 1 (Winter 1954-55), pp. 20- 
3. 

“Education for personal and family living is an 
organized effort to provide appropriately graded 
information and experiences that will develop in 
each individual an appreciation of himself, his fam- 
ily and society so that he may achieve maximum 
physical, emotional, social and spiritual growth and 
therefore live harmoniously with members of his 
own and of the opposite sex . . .” is a definition 
formulated by staff members of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

Background of need for sex education, followed 
by ways to approach the subject, are given. School 
programs are also described. These programs in- 
clude the long-range, planned program in Wiscon- 
sin which has decreased its illegitimacy rate, the 
Highland Park (Michigan) integration program 
which starts in the kindergarten and follows 
through the junior college level, and others. 

The family needs some reinforcement from 
schools, churches, community, and government 
agencies. More ministers, physicians, and teachers 
who are qualified and want to help the confused 
or worried child are becoming aware of their 
responsibility. 


Child rearing and the character structure of 
the mother, M. Bennens. Child Devel. 25, No. 

3 (Sept. 1954), pp. 225-238. 

The study tested the hypothesis that the rearing 
of a young child, viewed as socialization, is pri- 
marily an expression of the mother’s character struc- 
ture as integrated into maternal role rather than the 
result of specific rearing practices and techniques. 

Twenty-five Jewish, urban, lower middle-class 
families with a first preschool child were inter- 
viewed in the study. Tests and therapy were given, 
and nursery teacher evaluation and observation 
were used to collect data. 

The schedule for analysis and scoring included 
such items as: mother’s image and mastery of self, 
her interpersonal relations, her range and expres- 
sion of emotional interests, and her rigidity-flexi- 
bility. Integration of character traits of mother to 
meet maternal role requirement was scored, as 
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well as maternal conduct and both observed and 
overt conduct in care of the child in discipline, 
toilet training, and feeding. Influence of father and 
family on maternal conduct was considered. The 
child’s adjustment and his response to socialization 
with mother and in areas of discipline and rearing 
practices were studied. 

The analysis indicated that most of the mothers 
were poorly adjusted and unable to fulfill the ma- 
ternal role or meet the child's basic needs. The 
child’s adjustment in turn was poor because of 
mothers’ own unmet needs and conflicts. A study 
of child rearing practices alone is not enough; the 
mother’s character structure seems to be an impor- 
tant causative factor. 


Trends in family law administration, Q. Jony- 
stone. Children 2, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1955), pp. 
32-33. 

These trends are forcing a change in the judicial 
system in the administration of cases involving 
family disorganization: Increased numbers of cases 
of family breakdowns, development of new knowl- 
edge about human behavior in the family, increas- 
ing significance of social workers and other allied 
professions which try to help disorganized families, 
and the growing realization that traditional legal 
methods fail when applied to family cases. 

The first juvenile court was established about 
1900, and many now have trained staffs which may 
include social workers, probation officers, physi- 
cians, psychologists, and psychiatrists who help the 
judges. 

Family courts are needed to handle divorce, an- 
nulment, child-custody, support controversies be- 
tween parents, alimony, disputed paternity, consent 
to marriage of a minor, and such criminal proceed- 
ings as contributing to the delinquency of a minor, 
family nonsupport, adultery, and assault and bat- 
tery in a family. Recommendations in New York 
urge creating a new, integrated court with jurisdic- 
tion over substantially all family-disorganization 
cases. This court should be manned by specialized 
judiciary with appropriate training and with an 
adjunctive staff of professionals to provide social 
casework, counseling, probation, medical, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric services co-ordinated with 
service of qualified religious and philanthropic 
agencies. 

Opposition can be expected from courts that will 
lose their jurisdiction, from economy blocs, and 
from conservative elements of the bar. The prob- 
lems and questions are many, but the need is 
evident. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Lypia IyMAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Look what they're doing to the kitchen stove. 
Changing Times 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 42- 
Ad 
This is a nontechnical résumé of special features 

on modern ranges plus discussion comparing gas 

and electric equipment and discussion of the size 
to buy and the extras wanted. 

Competition between the gas and electric indus- 
try has been responsible for many of the improve- 
ments in ranges. Some of the advantages for each 
type of fuel are enumerated. The criteria for 
choosing a size of range is followed by a short dis- 
cussion of sizes available. “Built-ins” and extras on 
all ranges are evaluated briefly. Basic guides to 
quality are discussed under the headings of burn- 
ers, oven, broiler, and frame. Although there is 
nothing particularly new or startling in this article, 
the material presented is well summarized and 
easily read. 


Liquid detergents: Still on an escalator. Chem. 

Week 76, No. 2 (Jan. 8, 1955), p. 44. 

Liquid synthetic detergents continued to gain in 
popularity in 1954—approximately 20 per cent over 
1953. An estimated 85 per cent of the liquid 
syndets are used in the home. 

Metal containers became nearly as favored as 
glass bottles for containers. To produce a satisfac- 
tory metal container for the syndets was no easy 
task. One can company is producing the cans for 
two liquid detergents and at least two other com- 
panies are interested in this phase of the market. 

All the liquid detergents are the high-sudsing 
type, but one is a fatty alcohol sulfate and the 
other an alkyl ary! sulfonate. 

Wide advertising has played an important role 
in the success of the liquid detergents. This year 
is expected to see a continued growth in syndet 
production. 


How to size and install gas water heaters cor- 
rectly, H. Murray. Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Ventilating 52, No. 2 (Feb. 1955), pp. 86-90. 
Although not written primarily for the consumer, 

this article has much information for the consumer 

who really wants to know more about the size of 
water heater to buy, where it should be installed, 
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and relative merits of various tank materials. Most 
of the information is given in easily understood 
terms. 

A table with data for determining proper size of 
gas water heater gives 19 different combinations 
of factors in a home that influence water heater 
size, such as the number of baths, number of 
people, automatic home washer, temperature rise 
degrees and hourly recovery, and input rating. A 
recommended size heater for each of the 19 combi- 
nations is given. This sizing is discussed in some 
detail. 

The location of a water heater is discussed with 
reference to air supply, venting, and hot water 
service. With allowances for some variation due 
to the difference in water and room temperatures, 
a water line cools off if 20 to 30 minutes elapse 
between successive withdrawals from a faucet. 
A pipe full of water plus water for reheating the 
pipe must be drawn before hot water is again 
available at the faucet. 


Rating detergent performance: Part Hl, E. D. 
McCase. Soap & Chem. Specialties 31, No. | 
(Jan. 1955), pp. 42-43+. 

This article reports the results of various tests 
made with several detergents in hard and soft water 
using average soiled family linens and standard soil 
swatches. Both agitator type conventional washing 
machine and an automatic cylinder washer were 
used. In the work here reported water of 120°F 
temperature was used. 

In one test a panel of 10 members were asked to 
rate the linens washed for cleanness. The prefer- 
ence was 9 to 1 for detergent No. 1. When the 
standard soil swatches were examined, the results 
did not agree with the visual evaluation. The pref- 
erence may have been due to the brightener present 
in all leading detergents 

Other tests are described and results evaluated 
The author states that there is a good deal of con- 
fusion about how detergents should be evaluated 
Results depend upon the conditions under which 
a test is performed. A single test may be right but 
not give the whole story, Practical laundry tests 
must be included as well as tests with standard 
soiled fabric. 

In the future, tests for the evaluation of a deter- 
gent may be done with radioactive soil and bac- 
teria. Cloth that looks white may have invisible 
particles of soil remaining on it. Radioactive soil 
could be measured with a Geiger counter. How 
successful these tests may be, cannot be fore- 
told. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Crarustive Ricker 
Stanford University 


How to get most from part-time help. [nst. 
Feeding & Housing 3, No. 6 (Dec. 1954), pp. 
24-25. 

The value of students as part-time help has al- 
ways been a matter of debate. However, with 
proper supervision and training, student help can 
render valuable service. Students are available at 
times of peak business, and they are a natural 
source of labor. 

With good training, the student should learn the 
importance of courtesy and reliability in his human 
relationships as well as the detail of his job. In 
initial training, lay out the tasks in a definite order 
and demonstrate how to do them. As time passes, 
give more responsibility and increase pay where 
possible. If the student offers suggestions for im- 
provement of a method, see if they are good; or if 
not, explain why they are not practical. 

The main points to remember are: to recognize 
youth, to make the job an interesting part of educa- 
tion, to make the student feel needed, to explain 
policies, to plan the job in advance, to explain and 
demonstrate, to give not too much work at once, 
to increase responsibility and pay as deserved, to 
encourage suggestions, and to give credit where 


credit is due. 


Day in a campus kitchen, W. H. Murer. Coll. & 
Univ. Bus. 17, No. 6 (Dec. 1954), pp. 46-48. 
The director of any large feeding operation faces 

the same professional problems day after day. 

Menus must be planned and prepared with atten- 

tion to high standards. Budgets must be followed. 

Harmony must be promoted among administrative 

staff members. A college dining hall director knows 

also that his dining hall has a direct effect on the 
general morale of the student body. 

At Virginia Polytechnic Institute the problems 
are multiplied, as Blacksburg is a small town with 
few commercial establishments. About two-thirds 
of the 2600 students are cadets, the rest civilians. 
During the football season guests more than double 
the dining hall use. 

Various steps insure the best operation possible. 
Each person's job is outlined clearly. Rules and 
regulations cover all employees, including part-time 
and student help. Hospital-like sanitary practices 
are followed. Paper is used whenever possible. 
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Menus are varied and are as well prepared as pos- 
sible. Complaints are checked; if valid, action is 
taken. 

An anti-noise campaign should be a perpetual 
one, and the use of paper will eliminate much 
dining hall din. 

A good, inexpensive, well-served meal in a clean, 
quiet dining hall is a campus morale builder and 
a daily challenge to all dining hall directors. 


Make your restaurant a friendly place, E. |. May- 
Lanp. Cooking for Profit 24, No. 12 ( Dec. 1954), 
p. 6. 

“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” This special quality may be given to a 
place of business and makes the difference between 
a place where people enjoy eating and one where 
they do not. 

An establishment should show pride of owner- 
ship and be offered to the public as something the 
owner wishes to share. It should be: friendly and 
warm; clean like a well-kept home; cheery because 
someone is around who wants to be there. Regard- 
less of the size of an establishment, the presence 
of someone who cares for the morale of the help, 
the appearance of the place, and the comfort of 
the guests are all-important. A very large place 
should not be entirely impersonal, and a tiny place 
should show attention to details. 

Efficiency and quality of food are all-important, 
but the added virtue of friendliness gives a quality 
which is like the outstretched hand of a friend. 


Safety becomes employee project. Institutions 

Mag. 35, No. 6 (Dec. 1954), pp. 6, 26. 

Safety of patrons and employees alike is in com- 
mittee hands at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
The committee includes executive heads of all de- 
partments. Monthly meetings are held where acci- 
dents are discussed. An educational program is 
planned. 

The secondary group known as the safety inspec- 
tors committee is composed of employees repre- 
senting all departments of the hotel. Each member 
wears a badge and systematically inspects his de- 
partment once a week during regular working 
hours. Any hazard is corrected at once. If the 
correction means a new installation (such as a 
guard rail) this is reported to the executive head, 
who sees that it is obtained. 

Safety posters are everywhere, and employees 
are taught to use the guards and protective equip- 
ment, to have every injury properly cared for, to 
lift correctly, and te think in terms of safety. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Scuuck 
Purdue University 


Effect on school boys of omitting breakfast: 
Physiologic responses, attitudes, and scholastic 
attainments, W. W. Turrie, K. Daum, R. Lar- 
SEN, J. Satzano, and L. Ro.orr. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 30, No. 7 (July 1954), pp. 674-677. 
Twenty-five school boys 12 to 14 years of age 

were studied on both a controlled diet and an un- 

restricted diet with periods in which an adequate 
breakfast was consumed and periods in which 
breakfast was omitted. During the study on the 
controlled diet, meals were planned so that the 
total daily nutrient intake was the same during the 

“breakfast” and “no-breakfast” periods. Likewise, 

an attempt was made to equalize the nutrient in- 

take for the two periods on the unrestricted diet. 

The physiologic tests administered were: (1) 
neuromuscular tremor magnitude, (2) choice reac- 
tion time, (3) maximum grip strength, (4) grip 
strength endurance, (5) maximum work rate, and 
(6) maximum work output. The omission of break- 
fast was found to have no significant effect on re- 
sponses to the first four tests, but maximum work 
rate and maximum work output were significantly 
less in the late morning hours during periods when 
breakfast was omitted. 

In the study on the controlled diet, careful ob- 
servations were made by the teacher in charge of 
the group and records of the attitudes and scholas- 
tic attainments of the boys were kept. 

The findings indicated that the omission of 
breakfast exerted a detrimental effect both on the 
attitudes and the scholastic achievement of the 
boys. For example, some of the boys were care- 
less and inattentive during the late morning hours 
when breakfast was omitted. During the period 
when they ate breakfast there was noticeable 
improvement both in their behavior and scholastic 
record. 


Newer concepts of optimum nutrition, C. GC. 
Kinc. Food Tech. 8, No. 11 (Nov. 1954), pp. 
486-487. 

In the United States there is enough food to sat- 
isfy all of our needs for optimum nutrition. The 
abundance of the food supply and other factors 
make attainable much higher goals in health and 
enjoyment than we now attain. Within the past 
two decades we have reached a national pattern 
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of food practices that permits almost complete 
escape from the classical forms of nutritional de- 
ficiency diseases. Part of this gain in public health 
can be attributed to better education, but much 
credit goes to the food industries that make avail- 
able iodized salt, enriched cereal products, vitamin 
D milk, citrus products, superior canned and frozen 
foods, and fortified margarine. 

Overweight, in contrast to earlier periods, is now 
our most serious form of malnutrition. Problems 
relating to optimum intakes of certain nutrients re- 
main with us, and our knowledge here is still 
incomplete. 

The author regards the “basic seven” pattern for 
optimal nutrition useful but feels that other ideas 
may also have value. He suggests a pattern for a 
good diet in terms of four major food groups, 
namely; (1) animal protein foods—milk, meat, eggs, 
and fish; (2) green leafy and yellow vegetables; 
(3) citrus fruits and melons; (4) cereals, fats, and 
sugars 


Honey in infant feeding, A. J. Vicnec and J. F. 
Jutta. Am. J. Diseases Children 88, No. 4 (Oct. 
1954 ), pp. 443-451. 

Honey was extensively used in ancient times as 
a supplement in infant feeding, but it has been dis- 
placed in the modern era by other sources of 
carbohydrate except in some countries of the 
Middle East and Asia, particularly Japan. 

Observations were made on a total of 387 infants, 
183 boys and 204 girls with an age range at the 
beginning of the study from a few days to 4 months. 
The formulas used were identical in every respect 
except for the added carbohydrate. The infants 
were divided into 3 groups, one group of which 
received honey as the source of carbohydrate, an- 
other dextri-maltose, and the third group corn 
sirup. The infants were under study from 1 to 
16 weeks. 

The honey-fed infants were found to be superior 
to the corn-sirup-fed infants in average weekly 
gains, linear growth, and hemoglobin levels and to 
compare favorably with, though they were not 
superior to, dextri-maltose-fed infants. 

The development of nonspecific gastroenteritis 
occurred less frequently in the honey-fed and 
dextri-maltose-fed infants than in the sirup-fed 
infants. Feeding problems severe enough to cause 
discontinuation of the formula did not occur in the 
honey or dextri-maltose groups but occurred in 
15 instances in the sirup group. The observations in 
this study seem to indicate that honey has a defi- 
nite place in infant feeding. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Rusy C. Gras, 

Bette Y. Grons, and G. Donorny 
New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Suburbanization and suburbia, C. Woopsury. 
Am. J. Public Health 45, No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 
1-10. 

The phenomena of the rapid growth of suburban 
areas has become commonplace, and_ there is no 
part of the country that has escaped this migration 
of families from crowded city to more open spaces. 
What are they looking for? This author thinks 
“simple, elementary things, open space, less noise 
and confusion, cleanliness, better surroundings for 
their children, and more varied ways to spend in- 
creasing amounts of leisure time.” 

Home economists have in many cases welcomed 
this trend because it has meant more living space 
for families. However, articles like these point up 
many of the problems of the suburban areas and 
cities as well. Communities have grown up with 
no plan for health or social services and frequently 
with inadequate water supply and sewage disposal 
systems. 

Dr. Woodbury believes that this trend to sub- 
urbanization will continue, with suburbs becoming 
even more the residence of middle-income families 
and better paid workers, particularly families of 
the middle stages in the family cycle. The cities 
from which these families move will become in- 
creasingly the place of residence of new arrivals to 
the metropolitan areas, of nonwhites, lower income 
workers, younger couples, and the elderly. All this 
is having and will have a profound effect on educa- 
tional programs and health and welfare services.— 
G.D.W. 


International action for children, J. Henvenson. 
Children 1, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1954), pp. 189-195. 
The results of the combined efforts of the United 

Nations and its affiliated agencies in the social wel- 

fare fields are impressive, and the UN is doing its 

utmost to improve the quality and geographical 
spread of the program. 

With the co-operation of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and World Health Organization, 
millions of children have been tested for tubercu- 
losis and vaccinated with antituberculosis serum. 


The primary emphasis of the UN and affiliated 
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agencies is on mass health and mass feeding pro- 
grams. Successful collaboration of these agencies 
produced health and nutrition programs and re- 
sulted in milk pasteurization and supplies and 
equipment for maternal and child health and wel- 
fare centers. These agencies also provided a new 
soybean-milk unit in Indonesia and protein-rich 
fish flour in Chile. 

The FAO, through its nutrition and home eco- 
nomics program, has established special institutes 
for the study of local foods and local diets. Co- 
operative efforts of the UN with the WHO resulted 
in furnishing powdered milk in an attempt to stamp 
out kwashiorkor, a disease of protein deficiency. 
The UN Division of Social Welfare is carrying out 
programs in education, care for homeless children, 
and community development projects in Korea and 
the Middle East. Major attention is being given 
to the treatment and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency.—B.Y.G. 


The rehabilitation program of the department 
of welfare, City of Chicago, |. N. MuLier, 
MD. Public Welfare 13, No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 
3-7. 

The program of the Department of Welfare, City 
of Chicago, provides a wide variety of social serv- 
ices which are well co-ordinated. Of major concern 
is the combating of adult dependency due to ill- 
ness, physical handicaps, mental and emotional 
difficulties, illiteracy, language difficulty, and lack 
of job skills. 

Under a broad definition of rehabilitation, a pro- 
gram has been established to restore the maximum 
possible degree of self-sufficiency to persons handi- 
capped by physical, mental, emotional, or social 
disability. 

The rehabilitation division is responsible for a 
four-point program. The two plans for “employable 
adults” include: (1) a prompt placement service in 
suitable jobs in which a work assistance program is 
used when needs are not met by the state employ- 
ment office; and (2) a training program for clients 
with individual and social problems. The two plans 
for the “unemployable” include: (1) a referral 
service for medical care and self-care rehabilitation 
and (2) a referral service for institutional and con- 
valescent home care. 

Because rehabilitation varies, many services are 
utilized, such as general social casework, counsel- 
ing, and placement; the operation of an industrial 
training center; homemaker service; nutrition con- 
sultation; and advice on home management.— 
R.C.G. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Wrvakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Textiles. Modern Packaging 28, No. 5 (Jan. 1955), 
pp. 84-90+. 

The trend toward prepackaged textile and cloth- 
ing products is closely related to the increase in 
self-selection selling. Household textiles, hosiery, 
underwear, and children’s wear come attractively 
packaged from the manufacturer. Yard goods 
packed in dress lengths now enable stores in small 
communities to carry wider assortments of fabrics. 
Yarns and other craft materials are packed in the 
correct quantities for specific items. Co-ordinated 
sportswear items have been successfully packaged 
together. 

Sheets were among the earliest textiles to be pre- 
packaged. Today distinctive packaging is a means 
of brand identification. The use of informative la- 
bels on the packages reflects a growing desire to 
associate quality features with brand names in the 
mind of the consumer, while simplifying the selling 
Experiments conducted by an 
advertising agency showed that goods bearing 
labels sell better than identical goods without 
labels or identification of any kind. 

Cellophane, polyethylene, and vinyl films are 
used for packaging textile items; polyester film is a 
future possibility. It is important that the article be 
properly folded so that the purchaser can see its 
characteristics cle arly without opening the package. 

The advantages of packaged textile products to 
the consumer include decreased soiling of articles 
and lowered retail cost. 


job for the store. 


Nylon stretch yarns, J]. M. Mornanan. Modern 
Textiles 36, No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 32-334 
Nylon stretch yarn is gaining wider acce ptance. 

There are many trade-marked stretch yarn proc- 

esses, and more processes are being de veloped. 

Some of these yarns have been successfully blended 

with cotton and other fibers, and several have been 

used with rubber yarn. European knitters have 
produced a greater variety of stretch nylon prod- 
ucts thus far than have American knitters because 
the European knitting machines and techniques are 
more adaptable. The stretch yarns originated 
during Swiss experiments to produce wool-like 
rayons during World War Il. Among the trade- 
marks covering stretch yarn processes today 
are: “Helanca,” “Ban-Lon,” “Shape-2-U,” “Agilon,” 
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“Chadolon,” and “Fluflon.” Each has slightly dif- 
fering properties. 

Helanca yarn is heat-set in coiled form; Ban-Lon 
yarn is crimped by mechanical pressure; other proc- 
esses have various methods of introducing perma- 
nent springiness into the fibers. Besides giving 
garments ability to fit many sizes, nylon stretch 
yarn is more absorbent, feels warmer and softer, 
and is less likely to pill than untreated yarns, It 
retains the easy washability and long-wearing qual- 
ity of nylon. 

Texture variation in stretch yarn is possible 
through variation in denier and size of crimp or 
coil, The variety of woven or knitted fabrics that 
may be constructed from stretch yarns has only 
begun to be explored. Several of the stretch proc- 
esses are applicable to other fibers besides nylon. 


Let's talk about seams, |. Modern Tex- 

tiles 35, No. 12 (Dec. 1954), pp. 32-33 + 

Little research has been done to develop better 
seams; yet, basically, no garment is stronger than 
its seams. With an ordinary machine lock stitch, 
the thread moves through the machine at a high 
speed and under tension, while the needle grows hot. 
The thread relaxes when tension is removed, and 
the resulting contraction must be considered in 
seaming. The thread may be damaged and weak- 
ened as it passes through the tension devices. The 
needle may injure the fabric through fiber break- 
age as it punches through yarns, and through fusing 
and scorching of the fabric at the points of contact. 
To test for needle damage, the fabric is sewed 
with an unthreaded needle and then the injury to 
yarns and fibers is analyzed. 

The sewing threads deform the weave of the 
fabric where they pass between the yarns. Under 
strain, the stitches of a seam become distorted in 
shape and the seam fails if the thread is not strong 
enough. But if the thread is strong, the strain is 
transferred as a combing action to the woven yarns 
of the fabric and yarn slippage occurs. 

If the seam allowance is too small or the yarns 
too slippery, the seam fails. Another effect may be 
the breakage of yarns where the stitches lock and 
the puckering of the fabric at each stitch with a 
distortion of yarn position. 

Tensile strength machines are used for testing 
seam efficiency. The seam efficiency of a fabric is 
the strength of the seamed fabric divided by the 
strength of the unseamed fabric. The greater the 
number of stitches per inch, the more evenly the 
strain will be distributed but the greater will be the 
damage by needle punctures. 


) 


The Community and the Delinquent. By Wu- 


C. Kvanacevs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 

World Book Company, 1954, 566 pp., $4.50. 

The author states that this book is written for 
students, professional workers, and interested lay- 
men. One function of the book is to point out gaps 
in the available data and in our understanding of 
the phenomena of delinquent behavior. The book 
tries to show how some children who are vulner- 
able to delinquency can be noticed early, how 
predelinquent and delinquent children can be 
studied and their needs diagnosed, and how all of 
the community resources can be used to improve 
the situation. 

The case study method is used to clarify the diffi- 
culties of finding guiding principles for under- 
standing delinquency. Seven cases of stealing be- 
havior, starting with the case of a second-grader 
who took a chalk box from the classroom to the 
case of a well-organized gang of teen-agers who 
robbed cars in a parking lot, are used to illustrate 
how difficult it is for individuals and agencies to 
agree upon “Who is a delinquent?” 

This book could be a good guide for adult edu- 
cation groups in determining their roles in the 
community. Crime is costing us more than $15 mil- 
lion a year, and a large portion of this cost can 
be attributed to teen-age boys and girls. If de- 
ling continues at the present rate, it is esti- 
mated that 750,000 boys and girls will go through 
the courts in 1960; and it should be remembered 
that not all cases of delinquency ever reach the 
court. If this situation is to be improved, there 
must be community co-operation and co-ordination. 

The chapter on “Reinforcing Home and Family 
Life” could be a challenge to home economists. 

Have they contributed their share in the preven- 
tion of delinquency? What are the aspects of Amer- 
ican family life which affect delinquency? 

Since the majority of home economists are teach- 
ers, the chapter on “The Central. Role of the 
Schools” could be used to re-evaluate the home 
economics program. Does the present program in- 
clude the recommendations of the committee on 
home responsibility of the Attorney General's Con- 
ference on Delinquency? This book is very read- 
able and thought-provoking and appropriate for 
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the home economist’s library. —Grace B. Genann, 
San Francisco State College. 


Committee Common Sense. By Avupney R. Trecx- 
er and Hangceicn B. Trecxer. New York: White- 
side, Inc. and William Morrow & Company, Inc., 
1954, 158 pp., $2.50 
Committee Common Sense is up to date and 

compares favorably with other books in group 

dynamics and co-operative work. It is well organ- 
ized, and pertinent material is easy to find. For the 
novice, some of the detailed explanation is impor- 
tant; but for the experienced person, many parts 
contain familiar material. The importance of the 
selection of the right people for committee work is 
stressed, and it is clearly indicated that particular 
characteristics are required for successful function- 
ing of a committee. Techniques for getting the 
right people to serve on committees are clearly 
discussed. The chapter on the job of the commit- 
tee chairman sets up the qualifications and respon- 
sibilities and analyzes the chairman in action. The 
seven central ideas about leadership would be 
helpful to anyone accepting leadership responsi- 
bilities. The importance of seeing the committee 
work in relation to the work of the entire organi- 
zation and the importance of having a carefully 
planned agenda for the first meeting are suggested 
as the most important means of getting the com- 
mittee off to a good start and of helping the mem- 

bers to see the task ahead. The chapters on a 

productive committee and the principles of effec- 

tive committee work give clues to successful com- 
mittee action. —Mane Louise Comeavux, South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 


The Story of Isabel Bevier. By Lrra Bane. Peoria, 
Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1955, 191 pp., 
$3.50. 

Members of the University of Illinois Chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron believed that a permanent 
record should be made of the person who had been 
responsible for founding on the “mud flats” of 
Illinois a powerful school of home life education. 
The outgrowth is a book which includes selections 
from Isabel Bevier’s published and unpublished 
writings and certain statements made by her 
friends. To Lita Bane fell the task of preparing 
the material for publication. 

The story of Isabel Bevier may be considered a 
significant record of the history of home economics, 
particularly as it concerned the establishment of 
the home economics department at the University 
of Illinois. The account of Miss Bevier's training 
and early professional years reveals the frequent 
obstacles faced in the struggle to evolve a scientific 
approach to the problems of homemaking. 
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Associated Photographers 


Lita Bane, vice-director of home economics extension, 
University of Illinois, autographs copies of “The Story 
of Isabel Bevier” for a few friends. (Left to right) Mrs. 
J. W. Whisenand (Margaret Long); Mrs. James G. 
Downey (Jane Bland); Mrs. Kenneth M. Smith (Mabel 
Harkness); Jessie E. Heathman (assistant extension 
editor, University of Illinois); Paul Van Winkle, editor 
of the book; Helen McClanathan; Mrs. Norman B. 
(Marilyn) Smith; and Miss Bane. The autographing 
party was held at the office of the Bennett Company on 
February 4, 1955, publication day of “The Story of 
Isabel Bevier.” 


Accounts of Miss Bevier’s later years add to the 
word portrait of this courageous, visionary leader. 

Miss Bevier'’s most active home economics pro- 
fessional life (1900-1921) parallels the first years 
of the organized home economics movement. 

Included in the book is a list of her published 
works, photographs, selected parts of addresses, 
and an index. 

Upon reading this book one cannot fail to ex- 
perience a sense of gratitude and a renewed in- 
spiration for nobler performance in the profession 
of home economics.—Ruspy M. Smrrn, State Uni- 
versity of lowa. 


Standard Values in Nutrition and Metabolism. 
Edited by Exrerr C. Avserrron. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1954, 380 pp., $6.50. 
This monograph was prepared under the direc- 

tion of the committee on the Handbook of Biologi- 

cal Data, American Institute of Biological Sciences, 

National Research Council. The purpose was to 

assemble material of basic importance in the gen- 

eral field of nutrition and metabolism of both plant 
and animal forms. 

The foreword explains that review of the ma- 
terial by experts in the respective subjects has 
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made it possible “to strip from the tables most of 
the controversial or questionable or borderline ma- 
terial, leaving for final presentation to the user 
only what is presently accepted as fact by those 
who are competent to judge.” The introduction 
then mentions that for various reasons “some ma- 
terial of fundamental importance has had to be 
omitted.” 

The quantitative and descriptive data are pre- 
sented in 223 pages of tables and 16 pages of 
diagrams and supported by 106 pages of bibli- 
ography. The information ranges from the nutritive 
allowances of rodents to those of man, from low- 
cost diets and fcod nutrient losses in cooking to 
pathways of purine and pyrimidine nucleotide 
catabolism, from synthetic diets for cockroaches 
and other insects to the zoo diets used successfully 
in New York, Chicago, and San Diego. 

It is difficult to visualize the usefulness of this 
accumulation of figures for either the beginner or 
the specialist in any of these fields. To this re- 
viewer both the tables and the bibliography are a 
devious, cumbersome maze. The tabular form in 
which the material is presented is riddled with 
codes and footnotes, and regardless of the accuracy 
of the figures, the material does not seem to fill a 
need.—_Rutru M. Leverron, Oklahoma A & M 
College. 


Beyond the Germ Theory: The Roles cf Depri- 
vation and Stress in Health and Disease. laco 
Gatpston, MD, Editor. New York and Minne- 
apolis: Health Education Council, 1954, $4. 
This book lays emphasis on the disease-produc- 

ing effects of deprivation and stress and illuminates 

the concept of the multiple causation of disease, 
as well as the many factors that influence health 

The material is divided into four parts, “The 

Dynamics of Deprivation and Stress,” “Nutritional 

Deprivation and Stress,” “Psychological Depriva- 

tion and Stress,” “Social Stress and Deprivation.” 


Marriage and the Family in American Culture. 
By Anprew G. Truxar and Francis E. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, 587 pp., 
$7.65. 

This book is a major revision of an earlier volume, 
The Family in American Culture, published in 
1947. In the words of the authors, it is “for all 
practical purposes, a new book,” having been re- 
thought, revised, and substantially rewritten. Two 
new sections consisting of four chapters each have 
been added and all statistical data contemporized 

By adding sections concerning “Courtship and 
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Marriage” and “The Relationships of Marriage,” 
and by including the word “marriage” in the new 
title, the authors have attempted to fit the book 
more closely to the current needs of college stu- 
dents, especially those in family sociology courses. 
To say that they have succeeded is undeniable. In 
addition to this, however, it should be a valuable 
reference source for anyone interested in the broad 
field of marriage and family relations. 

The authors, both sociologists, have retained a 
distinctive feature of the earlier work, that is to 
say, emphasis upon the social and cultural setting 
of the family as major influences at all stages of the 
family cycle. Charts and tables are used to an ad- 
vantage. The book is rewarding reading —Cumis- 
Tine H. Human, Ohio State University. 


Family, Marriage and Parenthood. Edited by 
Howarp Becxer and Revsen Huw. Second 
edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1955, 
849 pp., $6.25. 

Teachers who have been using Family, Marriage 
and Parenthood will need no introduction to this 
second edition; the basic plan of each is the same. 
A total of 26 articles is continued in this second 
symposium with only such changes as were neces- 
sary to take into account current research findings 
and recent happenings. Criticisms of the Kinsey 
Reports were added in the Appendix. 

This book may well serve several purposes. Col- 
lege teachers will continue to use it as a text for 
courses. Or, it may serve as a reference in con- 
nection with another text in such courses as law, 
medicine, nursing, religion, and social work. 

Each husband and wife, each parent, and each 
family is unique. Human beings are involved; each 
is an individual who is influenced by emotions. 
These are people with varied backgrounds of habits 
and of family beliefs and inhibitions, as well as 
formal education. There is no one recipe for be- 
havior nor one panacea for all ills. It is possible, 
however, to present a unified plan from several dis- 
ciplines to make available to families the tested 
knowledge at hand today. This book does that— 
and does it very well. 

Several chapters, dealing with topics related to 
the differences between various contemporary coun- 
tries and their influence upon American families, 
are in the opening section on Contexts of Family 
Life. Sections on Preparation for Marriage, Mar- 
riage Interaction, and Problems of Parenthood and 
Family Administration follow. 

Part Five suggests ways of handling family strains 
and shocks, due to death, desertion, divorce, finan- 
cial reverses. 

Part Six, for the Future, includes three 
articles; War and the Family, Larger or Smaller 
Families for America, and Plans for Strengthening 
Family Life. 

In the Appendix will be found The Burgess and 
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Cottrell Marriage Prediction Scale and Engage- 
ment Adjustment Scale, as well as the criticisms of 
the Kinsey Reports, referred to above. 

Suggested readings and a topic Index add to the 
usefulness and value of this book.—A.ice Sowers, 
University of Oklahoma. 


In-Laws: Pro and Con. By Everyn Dvu- 
vat. New York: Association Press, 1954, 400 pp., 
$3.95. 

This book reports an exploration of in-law rela- 
tionships. The sentiments and experiences of 5,020 
men and women form the basis for a study that 
analyzes mother-in-law jokes, suggests what makes 
in-laws difficult, what people most like and dislike 
about their in-laws, how in-laws affect courting 
couples and mixed marriages, what in-laws do to 
make trouble, and ways in which in-law relation- 
ships work out happily. 

A chapter is devoted to each in-law, father, 
brother, son, sister, and daughter, with special at- 
tention given the mother-in-law. The last few 
chapters are devoted to applying the findings to 
everyday existence with in-laws. The book is well 
indexed and has a 25-page bibliography. 

The professional family life person interested in 
family life education and research will find many 
questions regarding in-law relationships which will 
suggest additional areas of needed research. The 
bibliography is comprehensive, including research 
on in-law relationships as well as related areas. The 
book falls short when considered from a scientific 
point of view. 

The layman who is interested in improving the 
inter-personal relationship with his own in-laws 
will find the final few chapters devoted to the 
practical application of the findings. He will also 
find good constructive advice to both the younger 
and the older generation. However, the reporting 
of many figures and of case after case in the first 
part of the book may cause him to put down the 
book before he reaches the section of greatest 
value to him.—Nona M. Goonson, Florida State 
University. 


Pickles and Preserves. By Manon Brown. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1955, 282 pp., $2.95. 

Quantity Recipe File. Fifth Edition. Ames, lowa: 
lowa State College Press, 1955, 464 recipes for 50 
servings on 4 x 6 cards, $4 for recipe cards, $5.50 
with steel file box. 

Classical Recipes of the World. By Henny Smrru. 
New Yerk: The Macmillan Company, 1955, 631 
pp., $4.95. 


Correction—In the John Wiley & Sons, Inc. advertisement 
on page 214 of the March issue of the Jounnat, it was 
stated that the persons who revised Morton's The Arts of 
Costume and Personal Appearance are all located at the 
University of Wisconsin. The correct location for all three 
is the University of Nebraska. 
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Twe booklets for the person who 
supervises the work of others have 
been prepared by the division of per- 
sonnel management of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Although their intent is to 
aid supervisors in that Department, 
they will be useful to industry as well. 
“Staff Development, the Supervisor's 
Job” in 40 pages tells supervisors how 
to increase the value of employees to 
the organization. It is priced at 20 
cents. The other booklet is 16 pages 
and pocket-size. Its title tells the con- 
tent: “Getting Work Done with Fewer 
People—Some Suggestions to Super- 
visors.” The price is 15 cents. Order 
either of these booklets from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
25, D.C. 


If you want facts on the ages of 
women in the labor force, their mari- 
tal status, the number of women in 
the’ major occupational groups, and 
other information about women work- 
ers, a new publication of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, is the place to look. The 104- 
page bulletin says that the group of 
women in professional or technical 
occupations is now the third largest, 
as it increased by about 30 per cent 
from 1940 to 1950. Teachers and 
nurses are two-thirds of all profes- 
sional women, the bulletin states. It 
does not list home economists as a pro- 
fessional group but does include fig- 
ures on dietitians and nutritionists, as 
these professions were included in the 
1950 census for the first time. Title 
of the bulletin is “Changes in Women's 


Occupations, 1940-1950," Bulletin 
253. 
More facts on women workers, 


many of them as recently obtained as 
1954, are available in the “1954 
Handbook on Women Workers,” 
Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 255. It 
discusses women's employment, their 
responsibilities for family support, 
their education and vocational train- 
ing, and the laws that affect their 
status. 

Both publications may be ordered 


by title and number from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price of the first is 35 cents, and price 
of the last is 30 cents. 


Miriam Lowenberg’s knowledge 
of children’s nutrition and her ability 
to interpret it for mothers and under- 
graduate students causes many home 
economists to welcome Pennsylvania 
State University’s announcement that 
some of her publications are avail- 
able at a small price. “Recipes for 
Foods Children Like,” Publication No. 
143, is a compilation of 20 recipes to 
which “thousands of children have 
given their hearty approval,” states 
the introduction. In lots of 1 to 10 
copies, the illustrated booklet costs 
25 cents per copy; in lots of 10 to 25, 
the price is 20 cents; and 25 or more 
are 15 cents each. 

“Happy Birthday Everybody,” Pub- 
lication No. 144, is a menu and recipe 
book telling how to have a successful 
party for preschool children. 

“Building Your Baby,” Publication 
No. 145, tells the mother what she 
should eat before her baby is born. 

“Mealtimes with Young Children,” 
Publication No. 146, outlines factors 
which make the preschool child's eat- 
ing situation one in which he enjoys 
food. 

Prices for the last three booklets are 
the same: 20 cents for 1 to 10 copies; 
15 cents for 10 to 25 copies; and 1244 
cents for 25 or more copies. Order 
from the College of Home Economics, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 


What was said in a conference on 
“Parents and Delinquency” is reported 
in a 43-page booklet by that name 
published by the Children’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The confer- 
ence involved Children’s Bureau staff 
members and professional people who 
work with delinquents and their 
parents. The report, “Parents and 
Delinquency,” published “to stimulate 
others to continue the discussion,” 


may be ordered by title from the 
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Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price 20 cents. 


“Day Care Centers for Older 
People” is the fourth pamphlet in a 
series of the American Public Welfare 
Association which shares ideas to pro- 
mote better services for the aging. It 
describes the 12-year-old Day Center 
program of the City of New York De- 
partment of Welfare. The 16-page 
booklet is priced at 30 cents per copy, 
with a discount of 10 per cent on 10 
to 24 copies and 20 per cent on 25 or 
more copies. Order from the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 1315 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Other pamphlets in the series are: 
“The Range of Public Welfare Services 
to Older People” (12 
cents); “Helping Older People Who 
Have Been in Mental Hospitals” (16 
pages, 30 cents); and “Developing 
Clubs for Older People” (16 pages, 
30 cents). Quantity orders of these 
are subject to the discount rates given 


pages, 20 


above. 


Discussions on the use of color 
measurement in the study of foods 
and the effect of color on acceptability 
are recorded in a 186-page paper- 
bound book, “Color in Foods.” It is a 
report of a symposium sponsored by 
the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute of the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps. Copies may be 
requested free by food research work- 
ers. Write to the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 


“Guidance in a Rural-Industrial 
Community: Harlan County—a Ken- 
tucky Coal Mining District Plans with 
and for Its Boys and Girls” has been 
published by the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth and the De- 
partment of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association as an 
aid for all persons working with boys 
and girls in smaller communities, It 
is the story, much of it told by pupils 
and teachers, of the Alliance's service 
to a community after its simple moun- 
tain economy was suddenly changed 
by the entrance of industry. The 249- 
page book may be ordered from the 
Department of Rural Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Paper-bound, its price is $3; 
cloth-bound, $4. 
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“After High School What?” can 
help the teacher or guidance counse- 
lor explain to the teen-age girl why 
she should complete her high school 
course and be prepared for a job even 
though she will probably marry soon. 
A publication of the Women’s Bureau, 
the pamphlet is written so that the 
teen-ager herself will enjoy it. To 
obtain the 13-page pamphlet, order 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents 
per copy, with a discount of 25 per 
cent on orders of 100 copies or more. 


A study of 76 schools to determine 
characteristics and needs common to 
children in grades seven and eight is 
reported in a new bulletin of the 
Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The descriptions of ways some 
of the schools fill the special needs 
of seventh and eighth-graders, sug- 
gestions of ways schools may further 
help, and a bibliography are included 
in the 99-page bulletin, which is 
titled “Educating Children in Grades 
Seven and Eight,” Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1954, No. 10. Order 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 cents. 


Courses of study published dur- 
ing 1951-53, including 35 in home- 
making, were reviewed by Eleanor 
Merritt, consultant in the curriculum 
laboratory at Iowa State Teachers 
College, and Henry Harap, director 
of the curriculum laboratory of 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. The trends they observed as to 
output and tendencies by subjects, 
organization of the guides, adjustment 
of instruction to individual differences, 
and many other points are recorded 
in a new bulletin, “Trends in Produc- 
tion of Curriculum Guides.” The 43- 
page booklet may be ordered from 
the Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
Price 50 cents. 


Methods used to adjust to varying 
rates of learning ability of high school 
students are reported in a survey 
bulletin of the Office of Education, 
“Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners 
in High School.” The information is 
from questionnaires returned by 850 
senior and junior high schools, all 
with enrollment over 300. The ques- 
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tions concerned what is done for 
rapid and slow learners by means of: 
administrative planning, use of special 
techniques to discover the individuals 
in each category, and use of instruc- 
tional procedures best for each group. 
The Office of Education suggests that 
administrators, guidance personnel, 
and teachers use the 97-page bulletin 
as “a valuable in-service tool.” Order 
it by title and as Office of Education 
Bulletin 1954, No. 5, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 35 cents. 


Administrators and educators 
interested in programs that teach 
technical knowledge and skills in com- 
bination with a knowledge of society 
and its processes will find descrip- 
tions of co-operative education plans 
in a new bulletin issued by the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Of 
special interest to home economists 
is the information on the programs 
that is charted under these headings: 
home economics, food service, retail 
management, textiles, applied arts, 
design, and education. Order the 60- 
page bulletin by name and number, 
“Cooperative Education in the United 
States,” Office of Education Bulletin 
1954, No. 11, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 


“Home Safety Principles.” a 
brochure prepared by the National 
Association of Home Builders Re- 
search Institute, tells how a home 
should be constructed for increased 
safety and structural soundness ac- 
cording to principles endorsed by 
the NAHB, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. It is an eight-page reprint from 
Practical Builder. Single copies may 
be requested from the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., or minimum orders for 50 
copies will be filled at a price of $2 
for the 50. 


A new organization to serve 
over 40 years of age has been 
formed by Willard E. Givens, former 
executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, and Joy Elmer 
Morgan, former editor of the NEA 
Journal. Under the name Senior 
Citizens of America, it offers a special 
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group service to business, industrial, 
civic, and professional agencies to aid 
older employees to plan for retirement. 
The service includes a monthly maga- 
zine, Senior Citizen. Information about 
the organization and a free copy of the 
booklet “So You're Over 40” may be 
obtained by sending a request with 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Senior Citizens of America, 1701 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


“Importance of Nutrition to 
Geod Health” is told in a compact 
eight-page leaflet by that title of the 
Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The important food elements 
are named and paired with lists of 
the foods in which they are found. 
The leaflet could well serve as a refer- 
ence for high school and adult educa- 
tion classes, as it is easy to use, 
factual, and attractive. Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 


The places to rent or borrow the 
different U. S. Government films are 
given in a directory titled “Loan and 
Rental Sources of U. S. Government 
Films.” It may be obtained free upon 
request to the Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Rental 
and loan sources are listed by states, 
and only those libraries with 50 or 
more government films are included 
in the listings. 


A new 1955 “Directory of Com- 
mercial and College Testing Labora- 
tories” is available from the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. Price $1. 


That you can get more out of 
attending a conference if you know 
how to get ready to go, what prob- 
lems may arise, and what is expected 
of you as a delegate, is the thesis of 
a manual published by the National 
Board of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. It tells how to budget 
energy, how to take notes, how to 
speak from the floor, and other things 
that one might otherwise have to 
learn through experience. “How to 
Attend a Conference” is the title of 
the book, and it may be ordered from 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Price $1. 
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VEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Honored as Women of the Year 
for North Carolina and Virginia by 
the January 1955 issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer were AHEA Presi- 
dent Catherine T. Dennis, state 
supervisor of homemaking education 
in the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, and Syl- 
via Slocum of Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, who since her retirement as 
district home agent in the Virginia 
Extension Service has been busy as 
a volunteer worker in many worth- 
while causes. A former district presi- 
dent of the Virginia Home Economics 
Association, Miss Slocum has also 
served as chairman of its international 
committee. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, chairman of 
the department of home economics 
at Hunter College and a former presi- 
dent of the AHEA, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the consumer 
interests subcommittee of the New 
York City Mayor's Advisory Council. 

Mrs. Mary deGarmo Bryan of 
Chicago, professor emeritus of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, was 
one of 58 alumni of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, honored 
by the University on February 19 “in 
recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments and services which have re- 
flected honor upon the University.” 
Her citation was presented at a lunch- 
eon during the University’s Second 
Century Convocation. 

Margaret Warning, AHEA’s 1952- 
53 Effie I. Raitt fellow at Michigan 
State College, who recently has been 
continuing work there toward her 
PhD, became head of the department 
of textiles and clothing at lowa State 
College on March 15. A former high 
school teacher in Washington, she was 
a member of the University of Wash- 
ington staff from 1943 to 1954. At 
Iowa State College she succeeds Mrs. 
Irene Buchanan, who will now devote 
full time to home economics place- 
ment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Edna M. Martin, director of home 
economics in the Seattle (Washing- 


ton) Public Schools, and AHEA vice- 
president from 1947 to 1950, left the 
United States in March on a two-year 
Foreign Operations Administration as- 
signment in Egypt. As homemaking 
education specialist, she will work 
with the FOA Mission to Egypt. Her 
address will be USAOM to Egypt, c/o 
American Embassy, Cairo. 

Eleanore Davis of the Washington 
Extension Service has accepted a For- 
eign Operations Administration assign- 
ment in Turkey. She expected to 
leave by plane for Ankara on April 15. 
She will work with the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Ankara in organizing a 
national extension service for Turkish 
farm women. 

Alice F. Beesley of Kansas State 
College, Fort Hays, left Kansas on 
March 29 for a 6-month Smith-Mundt 
lectureship at Ewha Women’s Univer- 
sity in Seoul, Korea. She will work in 
co-operation with the American Em- 
bassy and Ewha University. 

Dr. E. Winifred Parry, AHEA’s 
1942-43 Omicron Nu_ international 
scholarship student from England at 
the University of Wisconsin, left Eng- 
land by air on February 25 for Accra 
en route to Cape Coast, Gold Coast, 
West Africa, to accept an appointment 
with the Education Service of the 
Gold Coast. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ARIZONA. The Phoenix branch 


of the homemakers department of the 
Arizona Home Economics Association 
co-operated with the Maricopa County 
Heart Association by presenting their 
nutrition education booth during 
the recent Home Show. 
“Curriculum Changes in College 
Home Economics” was the subject 
of a panel discussion by representa- 
tives of the home economics depart- 
ments in the five colleges of the state 
at the annual meeting of the home 
economics division of the Arizona Col- 
lege Association at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, on March 5. Margaret 
Pipes of Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff, is chairman of the division. 
A “Workshop in Parent Educa- 
tien,” led by Mrs. Jo L. Lawrence of 
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the home economics staff, is being of- 
fered for the first time this semester 
at Phoenix College. This workshop 
is planned to meet the needs of par- 
ents who wish to organize co-operative 
nursery schools or kindergartens or 
those who have already formed some 
type of co-operative play group and 
are seeking consultation on matters 
of staff organization and child guid- 
ance. The course is also open to non- 
parent adults who wish to prepare 
themselves for working in parent co- 
operative pre-schools or who wish to 
understand better the function of lay 
participation in the public schools. 

Marie Rousseau, who has been on 
leave from the Arizona State Depart- 
ment of Homemaking Education to do 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, recently resigned from the De- 
partment. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 
co-ordinator of homemaking education 
in Phoenix Union High School, has 
been appointed consultant in family 
living for the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and College System. 

ARKANSAS. Ocie Bivins, vice- 
president of the home economics de- 
partment of the National Education 
Association and former president of 
the Arkansas Education Association 
and Arkansas Vocational Association, 
died in Little Rock on December 19. 

During the annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Council on Children and 
Youth in Little Rock on March 4, Sue 
Winston of Sheridan, state president 
of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, and Joyce Smith of Marianna, 
state president of the New Home- 
makers of America, served on a panel 
discussing “Arkansas’ Opportuni- 
ties for Youth.” 

Mrs. Mescal D. Johnston has been 
appointed specialist in consumer edu- 
cation with the Extension Service with 
headquarters in Little Rock. She will 
work in the Little Rock area. 

Phoebe Harris, who is serving as 
home economist with the University 
of Arkansas Agricultural Mission in 
Panama, spent some time in Arkansas 
in January but has resumed her duties 
in Panama 

CONNECTICUT. Mrs. Una Dowds 
Fowler, co-ordinator of home econom- 
ics in the Milford (Connecticut) 
schools, is serving, on a part-time 
basis, as homemaking educational con- 
sultant to the E. H. Sheldon Equip- 
ment Company of Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. In this capacity she is helping 
to evaluate the functional use of the 
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homemaking equipment being manu- 
factured by the Company. Some of 
the Company's equipment was shipped 
to her classroom at Milford High 
School for testing in teaching situa- 
tions, and she has had an opportunity 
to design some new pieces of equip- 
ment which will be available for 
teaching homemaking. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. The 
Recent Graduates Group of the D.C. 
Home Economics Association, organ- 
ized in 1953 and now a growing or- 
ganization of enthusiastic members, 
has set up a special projects commit- 
tee. As their current project, the 
members plan to compile a list or di- 
rectory of positions in the Washington 
area held by home economists with 
requirements and qualifications for 
each position. The group believes 
that such a list should prove valuable 
to new graduates in home economics 
who are seeking employment as well 
as to home economics students who 
are planning their course of study. 

Seniors majoring in horne economics 
in the colleges of the area will be 
guests at the group's final meeting of 
the year. 

The Young Homemakers Group 
of the District Home Economics As- 
sociation is enjoying a successful first 
year with a membership of 15. The 
group's program, planned to be of in- 
terest to young married persons and 
young mothers, has included a talk by 
Mrs. Gladys Jenkins on “The Young 
Mother at Home vs. at Work,” a tour 
of home economics fesearch facilities 
at the Beltsville laboratories of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of 
Christmas buffet with husbands as 


Agriculture, and a 


guests 

INDIANA. M. Mildred Johnson, 
a member of the staff of Ball State 
Teachers College since 1929, died on 
January 22 after a short illness. She 
has been a member of the AHEA 
since 1923 and the Indiana news edi- 
tor for the Jounnwa since 1948 


IOWA. 


courses offered in home economics was 


A panel discussion of 


presented on February 26 by West- 
mar College over KVTV at Sioux City. 
The speech and music departments 
co-operated with the home economics 
department in the presentation 
Twenty Lowa State College alumnae 
patticipated in the “Applied Art 
Graduates at Work Exhibition.” 
held February 19 through March 15 
at the College. The exhibit included 
paintings, jewelry, fashion illustration, 
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weaving, screen prints, and other ex- 
amples of applied art, and was 
planned to show possibilities for an 
art career in the home. 

Remodeling of the home economics 
department at William Penn College 
is under way. A partition has been 
removed between the two rooms, and 
other changes are being made to make 
a large living-dining area. Work on 
unit kitchens will start this summer. 

KANSAS. The Kansas Home 
Economics Association meeting in 
Hutchinson from March 24 to 26 pre- 
sented a program designed to appeal 
to all types of members. It included: 
addresses by speakers from business 
and industry who could speak with au- 
thority in their fields, including Mrs. 
Dorothy Burgess of the Wool Bureau, 
New York City; G. Robert Gadberry, a 
Wichita banker with interesting ideas 
about public relations; Janette Kelley 
of General Mills; and Emma Bames- 
berger, interior consultant with a firm 
of Wichita architects and a former 
extension worker; significant and re- 
cent research; a symposium on “Fam- 
ily Centered Teaching”; a demonstra- 
tion of sociodrama in family centered 
teaching by John W. Keltner and a 
group of home economists; and a ses- 
sion on interesting girls in home eco- 
nomics. 

“Keeping Mentaily Fit” was dis- 
cussed by Sylvia Allen, MD, psychia- 
trist of the Child’s Guidance Clinic of 
Kansas City and the Universitv of 
Kansas, at the Association's February 
meeting. 

The Association is raising a scholar- 
ship fund for a senior girl interested 
in majoring in home economics in 
college 

The Association sponsored a Career 
Night in March, with junior and senior 
high school girls as guests at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Playhouse for a 
A Fashion 
Carnival, with representatives from 
the high schools modeling garments 
they had constructed; Spot-lighting 
Careers, illustrating types of work done 


program that included: 


by home economists in the Kansas 
City Area; and A Special Message to 
Students by Dean Doretta Schlaphoff 
of Kansas State College. 

The home economics in business 
members of the Association sponsored 
the annual Heme Economics in 
Business Career Day early in March, 
with interested college home econom- 
ics students of a 4-state area as quests 
for luncheon, talks, and tours. 


Grace Smith of New Zealand, a 
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1953-54 graduate assistant in the de- 
partment of institutional management 
at Kansas State College who received 
her MS degree at the January com- 
mencement, is now Mrs. E. K. Johnson 
of Otago, New Zealand. 

Mrs. Leila Howie, home science 
director in the Auckland (New Zea- 
land) schools, visited classes and 
studied home economics facilities at 
Kansas State College and in the Man- 
hattan schools in February. 

Henrietta Fleck of New York Uni- 
versity will be in Manhattan from 
June 13 to 24 to direct a seminar on 
evaluation in home economics that 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is presenting in co-operation 
with Kansas State College. Further 
details may be obtained from Mrs. 
Lucile Rust. 

Mrs. Bruce Josserand of Johnson. 
Kansas, who as Mrs. Beth Warner 
Mull was the first head of the home 
economics department at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, was a 
campus visitor in February. She has 
written a history of the home eco- 
nomics department which this spring 
she plans to present to the department 
with her picture and some of the first 
home economics text books used on 
the campus. 

LOUISIANA. Fifteen colleges par- 
ticipated in discussion of “Articula- 
tion between High Schools and Col- 
leges” at the Louisiana College Con- 
ference in Shreveport on March 4 and 
5. W. H. Willis of Louisiana State 
University, Sister Mary Joan of Do- 
minican College, and Helen Pyburn 
of Southeastern 
procedures used at their institutions 
to help freshmen adjust to college 
work. 

Mrs. Ann Cash of McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, has prepared 
a series of colored pictures of stu- 
dents at work in college home eco- 
nomics classes ranging from freshman 
High school 


College described 


through senior courses. 
teachers may request use of the pic- 
tures for recruitment purposes. 
“Evaluating Progress in Student 
Teaching™ was the theme of the Su- 
pervising Teachers’ Conference spon- 
sored by the division of home eco- 
nomics at Southern University on Jan- 
uary 29. 
Kathryn Mackensen of Louisiana State 
University and Mrs. S. D. Mack and 
L. L. Boykin of Southern University. 
The Louisiana Agricultural Service 
conducted a Workshop on Con- 
sumer Education and Marketing 


Key speakers were: Mrs. 


\ 
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from February 14 to 17 at Louisiana 
State University. Training was given 
on ways of gathering information on 
foods and other products needed by 
families and distributing that informa- 
tion back to families. Specialists from 
the Louisiana and U. S. Extension 
Services and persons from the food in- 
dustries served as instructors. 

The Quantity Cookery Class of 
Southern University sponsored a pro- 
gram on “Short-Cuat Meals for Off- 
Campus Students.” High lights 
were: demonstrations of the prepara- 
tion of a breakfast in 6 minutes at a 
cost of 21 cents, of a lunch in 8 min- 
utes for 28 cents, and of a dinner in 
18% minutes for 21 cents, and an ex- 
hibit of instant foods. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Robert Har- 
ris, professor of the biochemistry of 
nutrition at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was the speaker at the 


February 16 meeting of the Boston 


home economists in business. Be- 
cause of the widespread interest in 
Dr. Harris’ work, the meeting was 


opened to all home economists 

Jean Wade Rindlaub, the first 
and only woman vice-president of the 
Batten, Barton, & Osborn, 
Inc. advertising agency, was the guest 
speaker at the HEIB’s popular “Bosses 
Night” program, planned to show busi- 


Durstine 


ness executives what their home econ- 
omists are doing and to acquaint them 
in general, with the home economics 
in business area 

A Critie Teacher's Conference 
held recently in Boston was attended 
by faculty representatives from Sim- 
mons College, State 
Teachers College, the University of 
Massachusetts, high 
schools. Margaret Alexander of the 
Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the consultant, presented an overview 
of teacher training practice throughout 
the country. 

MICHIGAN. 
tion in Michigan” was saluted in the 
December 1954 issue of the American 
Vocational Journal. The lead article 
revealed a larger enrollment in home- 


Framingham 


and = several 


“Vocational Educa- 


making education than in any other 
division of vocational education in the 
State. 

Ten centennial symposia are be- 
ing held at Michigan State College 
throughout 1955 in celebration of its 
founding on February 12, 1855. The 
College was the first agricultural col- 


lege in the United States and the first 
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Just Between 


. “I don't need a roast meat ther 
mometer. My oven has a thermometer 
on it.”” We've been told this so often 
by women we've met at various 
clubs etc., that we have a simple 
answer worked out finally. We explain 
that when a child has a fever his 
mother doesn't hot the 
room is, she uses a thermometer to 


find out how hot he is! That simple 


care how 


the authentic 


... this is the time when 
@ we begin to count on 
fried chicken for lunch- 
eon or dinner a 
more often than usual 
In fac t, one of the girls 
in our Test Kitchen says 
that where she comes from they occasionally 
serve fried chicken for breakfast. Anyway, with 
outdoor meals as well as cold suppers in season, 
you'll want a most unusual new booklet we've 


. ++ Just in time for your spring 
banquets this year, a new kind 
of ham is making a much 
heralded appearance. It's 
Swift's Premium Boneless Ham 
Roll and it is just that. Still with 
sweet smoky 
flavor that has made al! Swift's 
Premium Hams so famous, this 


just finished. It's called “Twenty-Six 
Ways to Fry Chicken Gloriously.” 
Did you know there could be so 
many? We'll confess that neither did 
we until we got into the subject and 
we mean that literally! We tested and 
tried all 26 of these recipes over and 
over. Now we know you'll like them. 
Send for your copy of this most in- 


little 


teresting new cook booklet. Teachers 
only . 


illustration seems to clear up 
the confusion. 

Incidentally, with se many 
varying tastes in the way 
folks like meat cooked, and 


with many women cooking meats still frozen, 


we've come to consider a meat thermometer 
Fortunately there are many 
In fact, 


almost necessary 
good ones available at moderate cost 
you teachers get discounts on them, don't you? 


one is boneless and rolled so 
carving is very easy and servings 
can be more accurately counted, 
which makes it ideal for a larger 
crowd. The slices are pink and 
round and perfect. These hams 


the 


come in sizes from six to four- 
teen pounds, fully cooked or 
uncooked. 


QUESTIONS WE'RE ASKED MOST OFTEN 


Q: How do you make gravy from baked ham drippings? 
A: Before glazing, lift the ham from the roasting pan and pour fat off to 


be used for seasoning and gravy 


Then return the ham to the pan for 


the final sweet glaze. Use poured off fat to make gravy as usual. 


The Last Werd— Well, it seems this is all we have room for this month. 
Look for us in June when we'll have some very interesting information for 


your graduates 


My best, 


Martha 


for Swift & Compony 


find 
| 


land-grant college established under 
the Morrel Act seven years later. 

The School of Agriculture sympos- 
ium, “Nutrition of Plants, Animals 
and Man,” was held from February 
14 to 16. Dena Cedarquist of Michi- 
gan State College and E. Neige Tod- 
hunter of the University of Alabama 
represented home economics on this 

am. 

“Potentialities of Women in the 
Middle Years” was the theme of the 
School of Home Economics symposium 
from April 18 to 20. Irma H. Gross 
was chairman of this program, which 
presented research findings on married 
and single women between 40 and 65 
years of age and considered physio- 
logical, sociological, psychological, 
and economic aspects of this age 
group. 

Evelyn Anderson joined the nu- 
trition section staff of the Michigan 
Department of Health on February 
1. She will be working especially in 
western Michigan. 

MINNESOTA. Honored at the 
luncheon at the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association on February 12 
were four members of the Association 
who are retiring from duties at the 
University and the Home Extension 
Service: Alice Biester, professor of 
nutrition at the University of Minne- 
sota, Ethel Phelps, professor of tex- 
tiles and clothing, Charlotte Kir- 
ehner, extension specialist in home 
improvement, and Ina Rewe, exten- 
sion nutritionist. 

Differences in home economics 
education in this country and abroad 
were outlined briefly at the luncheon 
by the following students and teachers 
from abroad: Iris Stillman, exchange 
teacher from England; and University 
of Minnesota students Helen Freis 
Hanson of Denmark, Harue Hirano of 
Japan, and Aagot Vik of Norway. 

MONTANA. Dean Helen R. Le- 
Baron of Iowa State College was the 
featured speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Home Economics 
Association in Billings on February 
18 and 19. 

Three new dormitories at Mon- 
tana State College will be ready for 
occupancy next September. The two 
units of the men’s dormitory will house 
634; the new women's dormitory 304. 
Urgently needed, these dormitories 
are the first to be built since the early 
thirties. 

Gertrude Helt, dietitian since 
1947, first at Hamilton Hall and later 
at the Quadrangle, resigned in Feb- 
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ruary to be married. Her successor 
is Patricia Smith, a 1944 graduate of 
Oregon State College. 

NEW JERSEY. Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for New Jersey 
Harold Morrison invited the New 
Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion to make recommendations on cur- 
riculum revision for home economics 
in the state teachers colleges. Mary 
Armstrong, president of the Associa- 
tion, polled representative members of 
the Association and then asked Kath- 
leen Rhodes of Rutgers University 
and Ruby Jane Abbott of Ridgewood 
High School to appear with her before 
the commissioner and his advisers. 

As a tribute to Inez LaBossier, 
extension clothing specialist in New 
Jersey from 1933 until the time of her 
death in December 1953, a 12-piece 
silver tea and coffee service was pre- 
sented during Farmers Week by Char- 
lotte Embleton, home agent emeritus, 
to Elizabeth Graddy, state extension 
home economics leader. The silver 
will be stored in the Home Economics 
House at the College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University, where Miss La 
Bossier's office was located. The serv- 
ice was purchased with contributions 
from 56 friends, associates, and or- 
ganizations in 14 states. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
spoke at a meeting of the Home 
Agents Association held during Farm- 
ers Week. “Home Economics in 1965” 
was her topic. 

Katharine Hall, head of the new 
home economics department at Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, was hon- 
ored at a reception given by President 
E. DeAlton Partridge in February. 
The requirements for her doctorate 
from the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity will be fulfilled in the near future. 

NEW YORK. Persia Campbell, 
appointed by Governor Harriman as 
consumer counsel for New York State, 
took part in a symposium on consumer 
education during the annual meeting 
of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Syracuse on 
April 22 and 23. 

Kim Hoffman of Hoffman and 
Schleemer of New York City, in pre- 
senting a program on interior decora- 
tion before the Eastern District of the 
Association, effectively used three-di- 
mensional slides in discussing the psy- 
chology of taste and new ideas for fur- 
nishing and decorating the home. 

The New York State Bureau of 
Home Economics Education is em- 
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izing, on a state-wide basis, ways 
in which homemaking education may 
better meet the needs of pupils in early 
secondary education. As a part of 
this plan, twe workshops are being 
held during the summer, one at Cor- 
nell University from July 5 to 15 and 
the other at the State University 
Teachers College at Buffalo from July 
11 to 22. Members of the staff of the 
Bureau will share responsibility for 
both workshops with staff members 
from the two institutions. 

The Bureau has also scheduled a 
conference of college teachers of 
elothing in institutions offering a 
teacher-education program at State 
University Teachers College, Oneonta, 
on May 6 and 7. 

The home economics division of the 
State University Teachers College at 
Buffalo is co-operating in the presen- 
tation of 12 television programs, “Ac- 
cent on Clothing,” as part of the 
“Learn and Live” series. Mrs. Edith 
Batchelder and Grace Ann Aspray are 
working with students of the division 
in presenting these shows. The cur- 
rent series is developed around the 
steps in the construction of a skirt, 
from purchasing of fabric and altering 
a pattern to the final fitting and pres- 
sing. Some members of the audience 
are constructing a skirt as the pro- 
grams develop. 

Orrilla W. Butts, state leader of 
home demonstration agents, was given 
a citation recently for effective leader- 
ship by the New York chapter of Ep- 
silon Sigma Phi, national honorary ex- 
tension fraternity. 

Speakers on the 1955 Farm and 
Home Week program at Cornell Uni- 
versity from March 21 to 25 included 
Helen G. Canoyer, dean of the New 
York State College of Home Econom- 
ics, and Sarah Gibson Blanding, 
former dean of the College and new 
president of Vassar College. 

OHIO. The newly organized 
Huron County Home Economics 
Club has voted to affiliate with the 
American and Ohio Home Economics 
Associations as a homemakers club. 
Mrs. Nancy Troup Purdy of Norwalk 
is president of the group. 

Cleveland home economists in busi- 
ness heard Mrs. Minerva K. Everett 
of the Lakewood Travel Bureau dis- 
cuss “Vacations to Suit Every Pock- 
ethook” at their February meeting 
and Frances Buss, personnel director 
with the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio, discuss “R for Getting Along 
with People” at the March meeting. 
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Marion F. Breck expects to retire 
from the staff of the College of Home 
Economics of the University of Cin- 
cinnati in June. 

RHODE ISLAND. At a joint 
meeting in March of the Rhode Is- 
land Home Economics and Dietetic 
Associations and the Rhode Island 
Nutrition Council, Cari Phaffman 
of Brown University spoke on “Psy- 
chology.” 

Research in textiles and cloth- 
ing has been initiated at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island. Factors in gar- 
ment selection are being studied in 
a regional project under auspices of 
the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the College of Home 
Economics in co-operation with re- 
search workers in New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. The University project is 
directed by Mary C. Whitlock, head 
of the department of textiles and 
clothing. 

Russell C. Smart. head of the 
child development and family rela- 
tions department at the University of 
Rhode Island, began working in Feb- 
ruary with a group of 22 representa- 
tives of units of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. A 
series of six meetings was held every 
other week for leadership training in 
parent education. Dr. Smart was 
recently elected a director of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations 
for a three-year term. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. “Co-oper- 
ation and Good Relations Lead to 
Progress” was the theme of the 
fortieth annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Columbia on November 12 
and 13. Dean E. Neige Todhunter 
of the University of Alabama, guest 
speaker at the Association's Birthday 
Banquet, stressed the necessity of 
home economists keeping up with 
the changing world by modernizing 
methods, facilities, and subject matter 
in their teaching. Other out-of-state 
guests on the program included Mrs. 
Agnes Reasor Olmstead, home econ- 
omist for Colonial Stores (TV's 
“Nancy Carter”), who gave a chal- 
lenging talk on “It's Time to Take 
a Look”"—at ourselves; and Beth 
Peterson of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, who showed how “The 
Chemist Lends a Hand to Better Liv- 
ing” through new fibers, fabrics, their 
use and care. 

At the business session it was de- 
cided to make a gift of $100 to the 
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headquarters of the AHEA. The 
headquarters committee on gifts has 
been requested to use the money 
toward the purchase of silver trays 
and candlesticks. 

The college and university section 
of the Association, under the chair- 
manship of Vera Burnette, decided at 
its recent meeting at Furman Univer- 
sity: (1) to make a study of the 
needs for trained home economics 
personnel in the state—the number 
of vacancies, number filled, and num- 
ber that cannot be filled; (2) to make 
a survey of home economics grad- 


uates in the state to determine where 
they are, what they are doing, and 
other information that may be help- 
ful in recruitment; (3) to compile 
a list of alumnae by counties; (4) to 
recruit home economics seniors in 
colleges for membership in the As- 
sociation and have an initiation serv- 
ice for them. 

Final plans for the home economics 
department on the new campus of 
Furman University have been re- 
turned to the architect, and the foun- 
dation of the new building is being 
laid. 


ho to wake 0 
salad 
Start by leaving out calorie-loaded 
oils. Then—and here's the trick— 

use calorie-free SUCARYL instead 
of sugar. No “bite” or off-taste. 
Flavor stays, calories come out— 
and you've got a salad dressing 


to fit every 


diet occasion! Obbott 


2 teospoons SUCARYL Solv- 
tion or 16 SUCARYL tablets, 
crushed 

2 eggs beaten 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

teaspoon dry mustord 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

ond pepper 

Va cup lemon pice. 


TOMATO SALAD DRESSING 


To one cup above, add one cup tomato juice, | 
teaspoon grated onion, one teaspoon SUCARYL 
Solution (or 8 tablets. crushed) and one teaspoon 
cornstarch. Mix well; cook over medium heat, 
stirring constantly, until mixture thickens. Cool. 
Makes 32 tablespoons, 5 calories each. 


508138 


Here's your basic low-caloric dressing: 


Add Sucaryt to eggs; mix well. Add cornstarch, 
dry mustard, celery seed, salt and pepper. Add 


lemon juice; mix well; add water. Cook over 
medium heat, stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture begins to thicken. Cool. Makes 40 table- 


spoons, 5 calories each. 


plus these tasty variations: 


THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 


To one cup above, add % cup each: chopped 
pimento, chopped olives, chopped dill pickle 
and chili sauce or ketchup. Chop one hard cooked 
egg fine; add to mixture. Makes 32 tablespoons, 
10 calones each 


SUCARYL 


Cyciamate Abbott 
the new non-calonc sweetener + at pharmacies everywhere 
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TENNESSEE. Five of India’s 
agricultural officials, who were in 
the United States under auspices of 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to visit agricultural agencies and 
five land-grant colleges, conferred 
at the University of Tennessee's Col- 
lege of Home Economics with Vice- 
Dean Jessie W. Harris about the 
program there. The University is 
the only institution where the visitors 
studied the home economics program. 
The visitors included the Indian agri- 
cultural commissioner, Badri Nath 
Uppal; the administrative head of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 
search, Kashinath Raghunath Damle; 
director, Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, Lekshmi Sahai; director, 
West Bengal agricultural research, 
Hirandra Kumar Nandi; and the 
deputy secretary of the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, Joseph Victor 
Alexander Nehemiah. 

Clyde Bailey, former dean of agri- 
culture at the University of Minnesota, 
was the director of the visitors’ nine- 
week study tour. 

Mildred Price, instructor of child 
development and family relations at 
the University of Tennessee's Martin 
Branch, has been appointed Tennes- 
see chairman of the Southern Associa- 
tion on Children Under Six. 

UTAH. Genevieve Allen, presi- 
dent of the Utah Home Economics 
Association, was listed as one of the 
ten most outstanding women in the 
state for 1954. She was so honored 
because of her activities as executive 
director of the Dairy 
president of the Association. 

Mrs. Winnifred C. Jardine. food 
editor of The Deseret News and Tele- 
gram and mother of three children, 
was also honored. She was cited for 
giving her time and talents speaking 
at conventions and other meetings. 

The Utah home economists in 
business publish a news letter that 
includes program plans, up-to-date 
information on new developments in 
the home economics field, news about 


Council and 


members, and words of encourage- 
ment from the president. 

Curricula in home economics 
education were discussed at ten re- 
gional metings held during January 
and February for all homemaking 
teachers in the state. 

Rua Van Horn of the Home 
Economics Education Branch, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was 
in Utah from February 21 to 25 to 
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give suggestions and guidance for 
programs for curriculum building. 

In-service training schools on 
clothing, foods, and home furnishings 
have been held for home demonstra- 
tion agents under the supervision of 
Thelma Huber, Mrs. Rhea H. Gard- 
ner, Theta Johnson, and Elna 
Miller. 

4-H Leaders Training was offered 
at the Utah State Agricultural College 
the last week in February. Two hun- 
dred leaders throughout the state at- 
tended. Amy Kearsley was in charge 
of the program. 

WASHINGTON. At their Feb- 
ruary meeting the Olympia home 
economists heard lene Tomilson tel! 
about her trip to Rosenheim, Germany, 
where as a member of a group from 
Port Angeles, she was sent by the 
Department of State to study com- 
munity activities. 

At the January meeting of the 
HEIB’s, Mrs. Anne Moldrem re- 
signed as chairman, as she is taking 
a leave of absence from the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer to join her husband 
in California. Frances Brennan of 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. was 
elected her successor. 

“Research can be fun™ was the 
conclusion of Washington State Col- 
lege and University of Idaho seniors 
who were guests of Kappa Chapter 
of Omicron Nu at a meeting at the 
College on research. Faculty mem- 
bers presented summaries of develop- 
ments in research in the areas of 
child development, home economics 
education, housing, interior decora- 
tion, nutrition, and textiles. The 
seniors visited the departments in 
which the research was being carried 
out. 

Ann Wood, assistant professor of 
home planning at the State College 
of Washington, and Mrs. Esther 
Pond Smith, formerly extension home 
management specialist and now a 
Pullman homemaker, recently assisted 
the architectural engineering staff of 
the College in presenting a series of 
lectures on residence architecture at 
Ephrata, Washington. In this ex- 
tension course, Mrs. Smith discussed 
storage spaces and kitchen planning. 
and Miss Wood discussed home light- 
ing and selecting household equip- 
ment. The class was composed of 
contractors, businessmen, and couples 
who were planning to build their own 
homes. 

Jennie Van Asch of the Christ- 
ilvke Huishoudschool, The Hague, 
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The Netherlands, is the recipient of 
a maintenance scholarship at the home 
management house at the State Col- 
lege of Washington for the year 1955- 
56. The Seattle Euthenics Club voted 
to assist her in obtaining funds for 
tuition, books, and clothing. 

Betty Buettner, formerly with 
Crescent Manufacturing Co. in Seat- 
tle, is now the regional home econ- 
omist for the General Electric Com- 
pany. Her headquarters will be in 
San Francisco, and the nine western 
states will be her territory. 

Eleanor McCready became Mrs. 
Nordland on New Year's Day. Her 
successor at the Washington State 
Dairy Council is Barbara Auten- 
rieth, who has taught in Oregon 
schools, was curriculum adviser for 
the College of Education at the 
University of Washington, and re- 
cently taught at a private school in 
lowa. 

Mary Margaret Medland is sub- 
stituting for Mrs. Anne Moldrem on 
the Prudence Penny staff of the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer 

WISCONSIN. Johnie Christian 
of the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, spent from March 7 to 11 
in Wisconsin. The homemaking staffs 
of Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point, Stout Institute, University of 
Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education 
met with her for one day in Madison 
to discuss problems common to the 
group. 

Twenty-five Stout 
economics students and alumnae spent 
the Easter Holiday week in Florida 
and Puerto Rico, where College 
Week was being celebrated by col- 
lege and university students from the 
United States. Dean Alice J. Kirk 
and Mrs. Alyce Vanek accompanied 
the group. Features of the educa- 
tional tour included a visit to the 
handicraft industries of the island, 
a reception at the Governor's White 
House, entertainment by a home econ- 
omist in business on the island, and 


Institute home 


trips to pineapple canneries, sugar 
refineries, and tobacco and coffee 
plantations. 
“The House Around Us.” theme 
of a series of spring meetings of the 
Home Economics Club of the Stout 
Institute, proved popular. Faculty 
members of the industrial arts divi- 
sion spoke on “Finishes for the Home,” 
“Buying or Building a Home,” and 
“Electricity, the Spark of the Home.” 
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can't afford to be 
without . . . 


You 
OPINION 


© 
@ BUILDING 


A publication designed to help the 
home economist develop good public 
relations for the profession by earn- 
ing the understanding, acceptance 
and support of the general public. 


It describes how to approach the 
various influential groups and organ- 
izations that should be included in a 
public relations program. 


It outlines the numerous forms of 
publicity and tells what activities and 
types of information make news, and 
how such news should be presented. 


It contains descriptions of the varied 
opportunities open to home econo- 
mists—information useful in recruit- 
ing young students into the profession. 


Send for this publication now. 


50 pages, 50 cents 


--------- ~ORDER FORM-—————————— 
Enclosed find wish to order copies 
of OPINION BUILDING 


Cash, check, or money order will be accepted. Official 
purchase orders will be billed on request. Remittance 
must accompany orders under $2. Postage will be 
charged on billed orders. Order from 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth St, NLW. Woshington 9%, C. 
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When you teach foods... 
TEACH GEL-COOKERY 


the art of making many 
nutritious, delicious dishes 
with Knox Unflavored 
Concentrated Protein Gelatine 


The word “protein” means “primary, holding first 
place,” and it is a fact that protein rates very high 
as a dietary essential for good health. An important 
source of easily digested, concentrated protein and 
valuable amino acids is Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 
Because it is protein-rich, all gelatine, containing no 
sugar, Knox increases the nutritive value of every 
dish made with it. The protein of Knox gelatine 
supplements the proteins of the meat, fish, egg 
and/or milk used in the recipe, enhancing the 
food value of all other ingredients. — sie 


BREE Knox teaching materials 
available for classroom use. Write 
ELEANOR KNOX, Director, Knox 
Food Education Bureau, Box 
JH-15, Johnstown, N. Y. 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


Announcements of the following study opportunities have been 
received in the Jou mNAL office since the deadline for the April 


issue 


Merrill-Palmer School 


Seminar on Man in Relationship to Change 

June 20 to July 29 

Workshop in Interpersonal Relations 

June 20 to July 29 

Workshop in Current Child Development Research Projects 
August 1 to 12 

Workshop for Visiting Teachers 

Dates to be announced 

Registrar, The Merrill-Palmer School 

71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Textiles, Detergents, and Home Laundry 


American 


Work Conference on 
9 = holarships to be presented by 
Norge Division, 


Equipn nt 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Easy Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion, and Whirlpool Corporation ) 

July 25 to August 12 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond 

Department of Home and Family Life 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Association 


University of Washington 

Conference on Work Simplification in the Home 
June 2 and 3 

Florence Turnbull, School of Home Econoniics 


University of Washington, Seattle 5 


5 


A new style container for its ready- 
to-bake biscuits has been announced 
by the Borden Company. The new 
package requires no sharp knife or 
other utensil for opening, as it has 
a die-cut tab on the end which only 
needs to be pulled back to make the 
entire tube pop open and reveal 10 
ready-to-bake biscuits that come out 


in perfect shape. 


This is National Baby Week— 
April 30 to May 7, to be exact—-Ger- 
ber Baby Foods writes. It is the 
twenty-third year in which National 
Baby Week is being celebrated. Along 
with the announcement comes the 
statement that the infant mortality 
rate was at a new low in 1954, with 
but 26.8 losses for each 1,000 live 
births. Compare this figure with the 
number of losses 25 years ago in 1930, 
when the rate was 64.8 losses for 
each 1,000 live births. 


A new color filmstrip lecture, 
“Make Sense with Your Clothing Dol- 
lars,” has just been released by the 
consumer education department of 
Household Finance Corporation, Le- 
one Ann Heuer, director, announces. 
Prepared for showing to school, club, 
and adult education groups, the film- 
strip dramatizes the way a woman's 
careful thought and planning in the 
building of a wardrobe results in her 
being well dressed. This is a 35 mm 
silent filmstrip in color and is accom- 
panied by a script to be read as the 
pictures are shown. It may be re- 
quested by title on free loan for one 
week from the Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Ilinois. Make reser- 
vations for it at least one month in 
advance of the desired time of show- 
ing. 

Since the filmstrip is a companion 


to the booklet “Money Management, 
Your Clothing Dollar,” it is suggested 
that the booklet be ordered at the 
same time. There is a charge for 
the booklet of 10 cents per copy to 
cover the postage and handling costs. 


The Chicago Home Economics in 
Business group held a gay “West- 
ward Ho” party recently in a big cor- 
ral provided by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. One hundred and 
forty-five guests enjoyed box lunches 
in the ranch house, whose atmosphere 
was created by Rose Faryna of the 
Admiral Corporation and Barbara Ev- 
ers of American Meat Institute. Mem- 
bers of the consumer service staff of 
the American Institute of Baking 
dressed in western garb to greet the 
guests. In charge of the fried chicken 
box supper was Virginia Ames of the 
consumer service department of Ar- 
mour and Company. The program 
was provided by Virginia Van Nos- 
trand of the Admiral Corporation, 
equipment and home furnishings chair- 
man of the Chicago HEIB group, who 
introduced Lawrence Wray, editor of 


Electrical Merchandising, as speaker. 


A change in name has been an- 
neunced by the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, makers of 
KVP Freezer Paper. The Company 
is now to be known as the KVP Com- 
pany, “Manufacturers and Converters 
of Paper.” Reason, explain Company 
representatives, is that KVP manufac- 
tures waxed papers and a wide vari- 
ety of wrapping and fine papers, 
though it was originally formed to 
make only genuine vegetable parch- 
ment. 


Nutritive value figures for all of 
Kellogg's read-to-eat cereals, includ- 
ing the new group of ready-sweetened 
cereal products, are presented in the 
recently revised folder, “Nutritive Val- 
ues—Purchasing Guide.” It is avail- 
able without charge from the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Services, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. 


A recent issue of Homemaking and 
Kitchen Reporter from the Kelvinator 
Institute for Better Living describes a 
study on laundering embossed cottons 
carried out at Ohio State University. 
Wanda Montgomery, 4-H Club spe- 
cialist in clothing at Cornell Univer- 


sity, is the author. The five different 
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embossed cottons studied retained 
enough of their design after 25 laun- 
derings, by both hand and machine, 
to be acceptable for wear. “Perform- 
ance seemed more closely tied to fab- 
ric characteristics than to the method 
of laundering,” writes Miss Montgom- 
ery. Two of the fabrics tested which 
had the highest thread count—and 
were made with a satin weave and 
were soft and pliable when purchased 
—tetained their original surface ap- 
pearance. The fabrics with a lower 
thread count—made with a plain 
weave and crisp and “springy” when 
new—tended to lose their design. A 
jury of four mothers with small daugh- 
ters and four home economists rated 
the laundered fabrics for changes in 
appearance or durability and accepta- 
bility of the fabric for wear. 

The Homemaking and Kitchen Re- 
porter is written for home economists. 
To be on the mailing list to receive it, 
write to Joan Adams, Kelvinator In- 
stitute for Better Living, 14250 Plym- 
outh Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


To have or not to have an air 
conditioner is a question that comes 
up this time of year. The Philco Cor- 
poration has an answer in its booklet 
“The Weather and Your Health,” 
whose statements, the company says, 
have been checked with medical au- 
thorities for their validity. Free copies 
of the booklet may be requested from 
Health Research, Philco Corporation, 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, 


Pennsylvania. 


US Army Photo 
Geraldine Lien, left, and Mary Jor- 
dan, home economists for the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, have a 
look at some of the Army's fresh-baked 
pies on a tour of the Third Army Food 
Service School at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia. They toured the School while in 
Columbus, Georgia, conducting cook- 
ing schools. 
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TELL YOUR GIRLS NOW ABOUT THE 1955 
SINGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTESTS! 


Now’s the time for a girl to plan her summer 
...She may make a winning dress while she learns to sew! 


2 Big Contests — 2 Complete Sets of Prizes Totaling Over 


$85,000 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 GRAND PRIZE $500 


2nd PRIZE $ 750 cash award or 2nd PRIZE $400 cash award or 
3rd PRIZE $ 600 scholarship funds 3rd PRIZE $300 = scholarship funds 
4th PRIZE $ 500 4th PRIZE $250 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners 
in each contest and their mothers! 
66 SINGER Slant-Needle* Portables 66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT® Port- Over 3500 De Luxe SINGER® Scis- 


with Automatic Zigzagger. Ist prize for ables with Automatic Zigzagger. 2nd sors Sets for /oca/ winners, Senior & 
Senior & Junior regional winners. prize for Senior& Junior regionalwinners. Junior Contests 


PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in Senior Contest who 
enter or are attending accredited colleges and major in home economics! 


NOTE: Families of employees of the SINGER organization and its advertising 
agencies are not eligible for contest. 


More winners than ever before! | August20,andcompletetheirdresses 
SINGER will award twocomplete sets by Sept. 3. For just $8 they receive 
of prizes: one set to winning dresses _— eight 244 hour highly personalized 


in the Senior Contest (giris 14-17); sewing lessons, 
another to winning dresses in the Entry blanks with complete con- 
Junior Contest (girls 10-13). test rules are available at SINGER 


To be eligible, girls must enroll in SEWING CENTERS in U. S, and 
the SINGER Junior Dressmaking Canada, It's wise to enroll early, as 
Course at the nearest SINGER SEW- _ classes have a limited capacity—so 
ING CENTER between May 2 and _— post this announcement today! 


Dolores Delora, 16, of Queen's 
Village, N. Y., is pictured here in 
the lovely summer date dress that 


made her the 1954 grand prize 
winner Trede. Mart of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Copyright. U. 1668. by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
All rughts reserved for ell county SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


at au. SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States and Canada 
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And now-—Fabulous “FOODARAMA’ 
by KELVINATOR! 


startlingly new, startlingly beautiful 


Truly o new concept in food-keeping 
FOODARAMA by Kelvinator 


“IMAGINE! A REAL UPRIGHT FREEZER, 
A HUGE MOIST-COLD REFRIGERATOR, 
IN ONE CABINET ONLY 47" WIDE!” 


Says Joan Adams, Kelvinator 
Institute for Better Living 


Nad “Now you can have large 
frozen food storage and ideal 

‘ fresh food storage in your 
classroom, no matter how limited the 
space. Kelvinator’s fabulous Foodarama 
provides both . . . and in a compact cabinet 
no wider than your desk. More than a 
freezer . . . more than a refrigerator, 


Foodarama is a totally new idea in food- 
keeping. On the left, you have an upright 
freezer of nearly 5 cubic feet, holding 166 
lbs. of frozen foods. On the right, you 
have a moist-cold, | 1-plus cu. ft. refriger- 
ator that never needs defrosting. And the 
price is as sensational as the product! Ask 
your Kelvinator dealer how your school 
can have Foodarama on our School Appli- 
ance Plan. Or write me direct.” 


JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please forward— 


stallanon Plan 
(Available only Continental U.S. A.) 


Full information on Kelvinator’s Schoo! Applance In- 


CHECK the Freezer: 


¥ 166 Ibs. frozen food space 
4 fast-freezing shelves 


¥ 6 ice cube trays—108 cubes 


¥ Room for large, bulky packages 


Choice of 8 new colors. The Fooderoma, 4 
new Kelvinotor Refrigerctor models ond 3 
new Kelvinator Electric Ronge models ore 
evailable in the following decorator colors: 
Legoon Bive, Bermuda Pink, Spring Green, 
Fern Green, Horvest Yellow, Buttercup Yellow, 
Down Gray, Sond Beige, and Clossic White, 
of course 


CHECK the Refrigerator: 


¥ Never needs defrosting 

¥ Never dries out foods 

¥ 3 roll-out shelves 

¥ Twin “moisture seal” crispers 


Lwerature on Kelvinator’s new 1955 Refrigerator Line. 


¥ Dispenser for frozen fruit juices 
¥ ice cream shelf holds 2 gallons 


Polarsphere sealed cold-mcker 
never needs oiling 


for garden freshness 

¥ Convenient door shelves 

¥ Breakfast bor keeps bocon, 
eggs. jvices, handy 

v Butter and cheese chests 
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